‘the CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN 
Railway’s New Diesel Shop 


DIAN IT HEATING and SNOW MELTING 


The necessity of constructing en- 
tirely new facilities for servicing 
diesel locomotives has one bright 
spot—it permits new ideas to be 
used to solve old problems. In 
building its new Chicago Diesel 
service and heavy repair shop, the 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way seized this opportunity to do 
something about the heating—al- 
ways a difficult job in locomotive 
service structures, because of the 
large, frequently opened doors. 
Radiant heating was installed, us- 
ing pipe grids fabricated from 
Byers Wrought Iron pipe. In addi- 
tion, coils of Byers Wrought Iron 
pipe were laid under outside ramps 
and platforms to melt snow. 
The ability of radiant heating to 
provide comfortable working con- 
citions with rapid air change was 
originally demonstrated in airplane 
hangars, where conditions are 
even more severe, and in garages. 
Since warmth does not depend pri- 
marily on air temperatures, fluctu- 
alions due to infiltration do not 
cause employee discomfort. The 
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possibilities for railroad use have 
already been extensively recog- 
nized, and installations in shops, 
stations and other buildings have 
already been made or are pro- 
jected. Snow melting is also 
receiving wide recognition. 

In an overwhelming majority of 
all the thousands of radiant heating 
and snow melting installations al- 
ready made, Byers Wrought Iron 
pipe has been the chosen material. 
It is readily bent and welded, pro- 
ducing tight, enduring joints. It 


has a high rate of heat emission. 
It expands and contracts at prac- 
tically identical rates with concrete, 
which eliminates stresses in floor 
slabs. And its superior corrosion 
resistance has been demonstrated 
conclusively. 


Our bulletin, BYERS WROUGHT 
IRON FOR RADIANT HEATING, 
will give you the complete techni- 
cal story of design, layout and in- 
stallation. Ask for a copy. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco. 
Export Division: New York, N. Y. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Rolled section before 
forging and upsetting 
into the solid truss. 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE WORD 
“BUPFEALG” WHEN YOU THINK OF 
3 UNIT BRAKE BEAMS 
e “Buffalo” is the ORIGINAL Unit Brake Beam Less than 1/10 of 1% of these beams were spec} 


° “Buffalo” is the TIME-TESTED Unit Brake Beam ically bought for stand-by stock or repairs. 


e ‘Buffalo’ is the SERVICE-TESTED Unit Brake Beam NO OTHER BRAKE BEAM CAN APPROACH THA 


RECORD! “Buffalo” Units definitely STAND UP. 
Since 1937 more than 310,000 of these sturdy, | 


solid-truss Unit-type “Buffalo” Brake Beams have been BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM C 0 


bought by 86 railroads and private car lines. 140 Cedar Street New Yor 
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Where a Talk 
beats a 


_Walk-to-Talk 


Consider the number of times trains must 
stop, with crew members often required to 
walk considerable distances to exchange in- 
formation. In addition to direct costs in- 
volved in starting and stopping a train, think 
of the time that is lost, the schedules that are 
disrupted and the loss in track capacity and 
availability of rolling stock. Then you begin 
to realize how much “Union” Inductive Train 
‘Communication can save in those instances 
alone. 

With “Union” I.T.C., many stops can be 
eliminated because crews on the locomotive 
and caboose can talk to each other, to wayside 
stations, and to other trains, without leaving 
their normal posts. They can exchange in- 
formation pertinent to operation of the train 
while the train is in motion. When stops are 
necessary, the crews can use the I.T.C. to 


take such action as is necessary to reduce the 
delay—do not have to walk to talk about train 
orders, the planning of switching operations 
or the execution of routine air-brake tests. 
Delays do not occur while hand or lamp 
signals are relayed around curves, or through 
darkness and bad weather. 

Remember, these are only a few of the 
ways “Union” I.T.C. can save time and 
money for your railroad. This same, swift 
communication has equally important ad- 
vantages in classification yards, between yard 
conductor and locomotive crews—in mainline 
service, between engineman and conductors 
on the same train, or between crews on sep- 
arate trains and between train crews and 
station operators. Write for Bulletin 160, 
or call upon your nearest “Union” district 
office for full information. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


Swissvale 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Pennsylvania 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 





















FIFTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT: Celebrating the successful 
completion of 50 years of service to its members and its 
industry, the American Railway Engineering Association 
held its Golden Anniversary convention this week at Chi- 
cago. The bulk of this week’s issue is devoted to an 
account of that meeting, including abstracts of both the 
technical and the non-technical addresses, and of the 
various committee reports. The convention itself is sum- 
marized, with abstracts of the non-technical speeches, be- 
ginning on page 68; abstracts of the technical addresses 
begin on page 75, and summaries of the committee reports 
start on page 81. 





SUCCESSFUL EXHIBIT: The National Railway Appliances 
Association’s exhibit at Chicago—the thirty-fourth held by 
the N.R.A.A. in connection with A.R.E.A. conventions— 
fulfilled all advance expectations, as one of the largest and 
most comprehensive displays of its kind ever held. It is 
described in more detail on page 85. 





SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE: There were, the playwright 
said, seven keys to Baldpate. There were, E. Grover Plow- 
man, traffic vice-president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, told the Wilmington, Del., Traffic Club last week, 
seven key reasons for nationalization of British railways— 
in addition, of course, to the master key of a general social- 
istic philosophy. Mr. Plowman’s analysis of the stituation, 
which appears in our News columns, deserves careful read- 
ing—for most of the seven key reasons he mentions might 
have been corrected by British railways and_ shippers, 
had they acted in time. American railroaders, and business 
men in general, by learning the British lesson, can help to 
see that American transportation (of all types) doesn’t 
follow British transport into the mediocrity of a non- 
competitive government monopoly, from which neither 
shippers, employees nor the public derive any benefit. 





“PHENOMENAL GROWTH”: In 1948, for the first-time on 
record, coal-burning steam locomotives took second place 
to Diesel-electrics as producers of passenger-train car-miles, 
according to the latest “Monthly Comment” of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, which is reviewed on page 93. 
In addition to these figures on what it called the 
“phenomenal growth” in use of Diesel-electric motive 
power, the “Comment” also contained an article compar- 
ing intrastate and interstate revenues on bituminous coal 
traffic in 1947, and others, following through from the 
previous “Comment,” which analyzed railway financial re- 
sults in 1948 and equipment obligations due in 1949. 





OTHER ROADS TO SOCIALIZATION: Nationalization of trans- 
portation in this country could conceivably result, not only 
from reasons similar to those cited by Mr. Plowman, but 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





also from extension of socialistic projects like the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, or from simple apathy and _ indifference. 
Both possibilities have been recently discussed in speeches 
reported in this week’s News—one at New York by Carroll 
B. Huntress, chairman of the National St. Lawrence Pro- 
tect Conference, and one at Washington, D. C., by Dr. 
John H. Frederick of the University of Maryland. 





INNOCENT BYSTANDERS: The economic injury which can 
be inflicted on many men by the selfish, short-sighted 
action of a few—or even of one—is strikingly illustrated 
in three separate articles in this week’s News pages. Be- 
cause John L. Lewis ordered a strike, thinly camouflaged 
as a “work stoppage,” in Eastern and Southern coal 
mines, some 71,000 railroaders are or soon will be on 
furlough. Some 3,300 Railway Express drivers in New 
York are out of work because loaders and sorters have 
staged a “slow-down strike” on a dispute already under 
mediation. And some 8,500 non-operating employees on 
the Wabash have received furlough notices because the 
operating employees have walked out. We wonder if the 
innocent men so adversely affected by these actions will 
put the blame for their plight where it properly belongs— 
on the striking employees. 





NO CHANGE: As reported in the News section, the Hoover 
Commission which is studying reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch of government has rejected, although not 
unanimously, the idea of a single regulatory agency for 
all forms of transportation. 





BEAM IN THE EYE: Manufacturers who loudly object to 
higher taxes, control of profits or anything else resembling 
socialism, as applied to their own industries, are largely 
responsible for present conditions on the railroads. Our 
leading editorial points out some of the inconsistencies in 
their position—a position which favors, or at least con- 
dones, application to railroads of measures they don’t 
want applied to themselves. 





NEW “BROADWAY”: Some novel features of dining, lounge 
and all-room sleeping cars for the Pennsylvania’s “Broad- 
way Limited” are illustrated on page 92. 





“NEW LOOK” FOR “SOUTHERN BELLES”: An illustrated ar- 
ticle, beginning on page 86, describes new cars which will 
go into service on April 3 on the Kansas City Southern’s 
“Southern Belles,’ between Kansas City and New Or- 
leans. On the same date, as reported in the News columns, 
the K.C.S. will introduce a new system of reduced mul- 
tiple-trip fares. The combination of new equipment and 
a new fare basis looks like an aggressive, intelligent effort 
to develop passenger traffic—an effort we believe will be 
watched with interest throughout the railroad industry. 
























ee Signal Wire is designed and con- 
structed for railroads, and is specifically strengthened 
to give the maximum value that today’s operation 
makes a virtual necessity. In signal towers, in under- 
ground runs and in instrument cases, the “extras” pro- 
vided by Okonite pay off in freedom from service- 
suspending failures and power interruptions. 


The first special feature is the coating of the conductor 
with Okoloy, a special corrosion-resistant lead alloy 
which has demonstrated its ability to outlast tinning 
2 to 1. Next is the Okonite insulation made with Fine 
Up-River Para Rubber, time proved as the best rubber 
for use in dielectric. A third Okonite service-life 
“extra” is the greater toughness, weather resistance and 
mechanical stability of the Okoprene used for the 
sheath. Okoprene is the pioneer neoprene wire and 








Look for this ridge and 
you find a reason... 








It’s the mark of an Okonite cable, proof that 
highest quality insulation has been applied to 
the conductor by Okonite’s strip process. Still 
prominent after removal of the continuous metal 
vulcanizing mold, this ridge symbolizes many 
extra engineering features built-in to make sure 
Okonite outperforms ordinary cables... offers true 
economy in these days of high installation costs. 











cable covering developed in the Okonite laboratories. 


Tests Prove that 
...it is flame-resistant. Fully complies with Under- 
writers’ Laboratories requirements. 


... dt resists distortion. Bent around a 1/16” mandrel 
with 16-lb. weights attached, wire withstood 1500 volts 
to ground for 400 hours. 


... after 24 hours immersion in water, insulation with- 
stood approximately 16,000 volts. 


... it may be installed and operated at temperatures of 
minus 40°C to 75°C. Okonite-Okoprene Signal Wire 
is only one type of Okonite-engineered railroad wires 
and cables that are protected by Okoprene covering 
which is discussed in Bulletin RA-2048 obtainable from 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


THE BEST CABLE IS YOUR BEST POLICY 
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THE BEAM IN THE EYE OF INDUSTRY'S LEADERSHIP 


Spokesmen for the manufacturing industry are 
doing a great deal of talking about the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility—tax laws being what they 
are—of raising equity capital for desirable im- 
provement and expansion. They also point out 
that the reported profits of manufacturing are 
greatly overstated, when allowance is made for the 
fact that depreciation is charged in prewar dollars, 
whereas worn-out equipment has to be replaced at 
1949 prices. These contentions are true, and con- 
tinued failure to correct conditions which dis- 
courage large investment in capital goods is the 
principal cause of the rather marked decline in 
business activity which has recently occurred. 





Conditions Can Be Corrected 


It lies easily within the power of the manufactur- 
ing business itself, however, to correct in a large 
and important segment of the economy the ad- 
verse conditions of which it complains—and, by 
conspicuously practicing its own preaching, to give 
a dramatic lesson in economic fundamentals to the 
public as a whole. This opportunity lies in the 


fact that, while the manufacturing industry insists 
upon reduced taxes, increased allowances for de- 
preciation, freedom from socialistic competition, and 
the opportunity to earn large profits for itself, it 
persistently refuses to do anything to accord 
parallel conditions to the railroads. 


Meantime, the 





National City Bank’s monthly bulletin reports that 
the manufacturing industry earned 18.5 per cent 
on its net assets in 1948 while the transportation 
industry earned only 5.4 per cent. 

The treatment meted out to the manufacturers 
by general public and political opinion, however 
unwisely restrictive it undoubtedly is, is still a great 
deal more generous in every way than the treatment 
accorded to the railroads by manufacturing and 
other business interests. The chart at the top of 
the next page shows graphically how much worse off 
the railroads are, from the standpoint of attrac- 
tiveness to investors of equity capital, than are the 
“industrials.” The relatively much less favorable 
position of the railroads can be explained only by 
the fact that manufacturers and other purchasers 
of transportation— 

(1) favor or tolerate tax-supported waterway 
and highway competition for the railroads while 
they holler their very heads off against similar 
competition when aimed at their own businesses ; 

(2) put pressure upon the regulators to delay 
and minimize rate changes on the railroads while 
they alter their own prices overnight to any degree 
they please ; 

(3) do nothing to persuade political and regula- 
tory authorities to empower the railroads to meet 
competition wherever they find it without forcing 
them to meet it where it does not exist ; and 

(4) blithely divert tonnage to private and con- 
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Highs of the Dow-Jones averages for the mid-quarter months 


tract carriers wherever they find an immediate 
profit in so doing—while relieving the railroads 
not at all of their obligation to continue as a “stand- 
by” facility, as a carrier of unprofitable traffic, and 
as the transport service which is forced to run up 
the bulk of the country’s empty mileage. 


No Adverse Public Opinion 


There is no general public or political opinion in 
opposition to the railroads which explains their 
relatively unprofitable situation, when compared 
to that of most other industry. “The man in the 
street” is not the guilty party for the peculiar handi- 
caps inflicted upon the railroads by politics, regula- 
tion, and raids on the Treasury in behalf of rival 
transportation agencies. These handicaps have not 
come to the railroads from John Q. Citizen, who 
is not even aware of their existence—these burdens 
have, instead, been laid upon the railroads by an 
expert hand, namely that of politically active busi- 
ness men seeking governmental favors for them- 
selves, either in the form of transportation facilities 
provided at the taxpayers’ expense or in inflexible 
regulation of the railroads. Regulation, which 
neither was invented by the ordinary citizen nor is 
perpetuated by him, still refuses to recognize that 
transportation is no longer a “monopolistic” busi- 
ness but a highly competitive one—where practically 
all tonnage except the least attractive is vulnerable 
to inroads by contract carriers, who are handi- 
capped by no regulatory or statutory mandate to 
avoid discrimination. 
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The railroads are in no position, however, to 
shrug the problem off by hazily blaming their 
troubles on the “other fellow” and letting it go at 
that—because, apart from generalized grumbling 
about “subsidized competition,’ which cautiously 
avoids naming names, they have never adequately 
and courageously explained in specific detail to 
their customers and to the public how railroad 
patrons are discriminated against, compared to the 
favors enjoyed by shippers who make large use of 
private and contract transportation on the high- 
ways and waterways. The railroads have never 
forthrightly called for an end to such discrimina- 
tion against their customers, either by granting 
parallel favors to railway patrons or denying them 
to everybody. An exposure on an adequate scale 
of the specific road-blocks inflicted upon transporta- 
tion by rail could scarcely fail to be effective, be- 
cause business, complaining as loudly as it does 
about its own sufferings from socialistic policies, 
could not long stand up under persistent revelation 
of its own pro-socialist activities in transportation 
—such as, for instance, the kind of public speaking 
President W. G. Vollmer of the Texas & Pacific 
has undertaken in his territory. 

Arresting the decline in general business is the 
most important political and economic problem now 
facing the American people. This goal can be 
achieved only by increasing the willingness and 
ability of investors to enlarge expenditures for 
capital goods. Nowhere else can increased ac- 
tivity in the capital goods industries be stimulated 
so readily and on so large a scale as in the railroad 
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industry, (a) because of its enforced stagnation in 
capital improvement throughout the Thirties; (b) 
because of technological changes which provide the 
incentive for wholesale renewal of motive power 
and rolling stock if investment funds can be found ; 
(c) because the introduction of the 5-day week upon 
the railroads opens up large additional opportuni- 
ties for the application of labor-saving improve- 
ments; and (d) because of the comparative ease 
of financing (e.g., through equipment trusts) of a 
large part of the railroads’ capital needs, when there 
is offered even a modest outlook of favorable earn- 
ings. 

The opportunity for providing an urgently needed 
stimulus to the economy from largely increased 
capital outlays by the railroads lies in the hands of 
the leadership of American industry—because ac- 
tion of industry’s leaders is principally if not wholly 
to blame for the largely reduced attractiveness 
of railroad investment. The leaders of industry 
could scarcely afford not to bestir themselves to 
remove the handicaps which they are placing in 
the way of a prolonged program of railroad im- 
provement, if the railroads would adequately 
publicize the specific nature of their difficulties and 
not pull their punches in revealing who is responsi- 
ble. 





AN UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 


During the past week, as reported in this issue, 
the American Railway Engineering Association 
celebrated its Golden Anniversary in a remarka- 
ble meeting in Chicago. Much of the program was 
quite properly given over to a review of the 
achievements of the association in the past. But 
the features of the meeting that made the deepest 
impressions, and which portend the greatest good, 
were the repeated challenging references to the 
unsolved problems and opportunities that lie ahead. 

Conceived and organized by a group of serious- 
minded, farsighted men who saw the need for 
coordinated attack on the widely diverse and grow- 
ing problems of railway engineering and mainte- 
nance officers, the A.R.E.A. got off to a propitious 
start at its very outset. Wisely led and adhering 
closely to its originally defined precepts, it has 
been a symphony in organization, operation and 
achievement—swelling to a crescendo in more re- 
cent years as earlier plans, experience and effort 
have come to fruition, but a symphony not yet 
finished. 

The association devotes its major attention to 
the future. Setting this keynote in his opening- 
session address, President C. H. Mottier, vice- 
president and chief engineer of the IIlinois Central, 
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said: “Our past achievements have been great, 
but the field before us is no less fertile—our oppor- 
tunities are unlimited.’ Parallel opinions were 
voiced by H. R. Clarke, chief engineer of the Burl- 
ington Lines, and in the address by E. M. Hastings, 
chief engineer of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, which closed the three-day session. 

As to specific problems of the future, aggravated 
as they are by high costs and by increasing political 
favors to rival agencies of transportation, S. R. 
Hursh, assistant chief engineer—maintenance of 
the Pennsylvania, called for “continued expendi- 
tures for labor-saving improvements, constant 
betterment in working methods, mechanization in 
ever-expanding application, and increasing applica- 
tion of technological developments.” Referring to 
present maintenance-of-way practices, he said, 
“there are still literally hundreds of such operations 
needing correction.” F. R. Layng, consulting en- 
gineer of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, sought greater 
consideration of the economies available from the 
use of heavier rail and accessories, and a more 
permanent track structure generally. T. A. Blair, 
chief engineer of the Santa Fe, pointed to the 
opportunities for savings in track maintenance ex- 
pense by various methods of roadbed stabilization. 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, president of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, and G. M. Megee, research 
engineer, Engineering division, of the Association 
of American Railroads, projected the part that in- 
dustry research—fundamental as well as applied 
—must play in the future of engineering on the rail- 
roads—both indicating unmistakably that the field 
for scientific investigation is still wide open and 
begging for attention. 

Going forward with the support of such con- 
victions, A.R.E.A. members should be able to record 
achievements in the years immediately ahead which 
will excel their notable accomplishments already 
indelibly inscribed in the archives of the railroad 
industry. 





The railroads do not want government subsidies—they 
are proud of their accomplishments as a self-supporting in- 
dustry. They only want relief from subsidized competition; 
from unreasonable, so-called “featherbedding” labor de- 
mands. 

It is a problem which can be solved when the shipper, 
the traveler—the man on the street—realizes that its cor- 
rection will be a direct benefit to him—in lower trans- 
portation costs which will be reflected in almost every item 
of food and every article he buys. 

The margin between costs and income of the railroads 
is so thin that their ability to continue as private enter- 
prises is in jeopardy. But railroad management cannot 
solve the problem alone—it must have the assistance of 
men like yourselves, who mold public opinion; they must 
have the support of an enlightened public generally, and 
some quick action. 

—From an address to New York security analysts by 
Donald V. Fraser, president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
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A bronze medallion paper weight (shown above about 
1% times actual size) is being distributed to all members 
of the A.R.E.A. as a memento of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
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Ducing the week of March 14, the railway engineering 
officers of the country took a close look at the techni- 
cal advances they have to their credit during the past 
50 years—and generally seemed to be satisfied with 
what they saw. They also tried to peer into the 
future in an effort to evaluate the problems waiting 
there and the opportunities for further progress— 
and seemed undaunted by the prospect. While thus 
engaged, these officers had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing a record display of manufacturers’ products de- 
signed for use by the railroads’ construction and 
maintenance forces—and found therein an arsenal 
of weapons with which to fight high costs. 

All these activities occurred on the occasion of the 
Golden Anniversary meeting of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, March 15-17. To make the most 
of the opportunities presented for gaining a perspec- 
tive of past achievements and future opportunities, 
a special program had been developed, which calle. 
for the presentation, during the regular sessions of 
the three-day meeting, of 21 addresses and 20 com- 
mittee reports. In addition, in the way of special 
events, there was an evening session and a banquet, 
each featured by a major address, and an attractive 
display of 600 photographs, depicting progress in 
railway engineering during the past 50 years. 

Establishing a tempo that held throughout the meet- 
ing, the opening session on Monday was featured by 
five addresses, the first of which was by C. H. Mot- 
tier, president of the A.R.E.A., and vice-president 
and chief engineer of the Illinois Central. Following 
Mr. Mottier came Max K. Ruppert, president of the 
National Railway Appliances Association, and presi- 
dent of the P. & M. Co.; J. H. Aydelott, vice-presi- 
dent, Operations and Maintenance department, Asso- 
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A.R.E.A. MAKES THE MOST OF ITS 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Annual meeting at Chicago, with attendance at all- 
time high, was an occasion for evaluating the as- 
sociation's achievements and appraising the future 


ciation of American Railroads; Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent of the Burlington Lines; and H. T. Heald, presi- 
dent of Illinois Institute of Technology. Abstracts 
of the addresses by Messrs. Ruppert, Aydelott, Budd 
and Heald appear on following pages. 


President Mofttier's Address 





Explaining that the dominant factor in the year’s 
activities was the observance of the Golden An- 
niversary, President Mottier said that every effort 
had been made to give this occasion proper recogni- 


tion. He called attention to the various special fea- 
tures of the program, including the ‘outstanding 
exhibit of railway appliances now on display at the 
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Coliseum,” and expressed gratitude to the National 
Railway Appliances Association which was sponsor- 
ing the exhibit. Referring to the accomplishments 
of the A.R.E.A., Mr. Mottier expressed regret that 
“proper recognition cannot be given to many in- 
dividuals who have made the achievement possible.” 
“However,” he said, “our association stands today 
where it is because of the loyalty and service of those 
members who have contributed to committee activi- 
ties, payment of dues, attendance at annual meetings 
and in many other ways, but who have never received 
official recognition.” Special recognition was ex- 
tended by Mr. Mottier to Augustus Torrey, one of 
the founders, L. C. Fritch, first secretary, and J. S. 
Wallace, first president. “We are greatly indebted 
to these men,” he said. 

Continuing, Mr. Mottier noted that the ‘“funda- 
mental policies and general program established by 
the founders of our organization have been so little 
changed through the years”; described the relation- 
ship of the A.R.E.A. to the A.A.R., explaining its 
advantages; mentioned the “fine work” that has been 
done in recent years by the Research committee of 
the Engineering division, A.A.R.; and spoke of the 
“challenging opportunity” before the association to 
serve and interest its junior members. 


Confidence in the Future 


Turning his attention to the future, Mr. Mottier 
said that the railroads would be preserved only “as 
long as they perform essential service at a cost which 
patrons can afford to pay and which competitors can- 
not afford to undersell,” and that “our challenge as 
individuals is to do our full share in achieving this 
goal of economy and usefulness.” He said that he 
had “never felt more confident of the potentialities of 
the service which the American Railway Engineering 
Association can render than I do at this moment.” 
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He told the members of the association that “we must 
face the future with a full realization of our responsi- 
bilities and with a willingness to do our full share 
in meeting them. Those who have preceded us have 
done their work well. We have a past of achieve- 
ment, but we also have what is much more important, 
a future of opportunity. Let us meet it with the best 
we have.” 

Another feature of the opening session was the 
annual report of Secretary Walter S. Lacher. Thanks 
to a program launched by President Mottier “to give 
full and appropriate recognition” to completion of 
the association’s first half century, said Secretary 
Lacher, the “year now coming to a close has been 
marked by a number of noteworthy — records.” 
Enumerating these, he said that on February 1, 1949, 
the membership of the association totalled 3,008, the 
greatest in its history, while the incréase in the 
number of members during the year was the greatest 
of any 12-month period. Also, he said, both the 
receipts and disbursements in the calendar year of 
1948 were greater than in any previous year, the 
balance on hand at the end of the year has been 
exceeded only once, the number of members on the 
rosters of the standing committees is now the largest 
on record, and the association “is now the beneficiary 
of the largest appropriation for research work oi the 
Engineering division ever to be provided as a result 
of the cooperative arrangement with the Association 
of American Railroads, $372,457 having been allotted 
for this purpose for the calendar year of 1949.” 

Because of the unusual number of addresses to be 
heard, in addition to the regular committee reports, 
a procedure was adopted which was a wide departure 
from the usual pattern for A.R.E.A. meetings, that is, 
separate concurrent sessions were held. There were 
two such sessions on Tuesday afternoon, and again 
on Wednesday afternoon. Since it is necessary that 
recommendations of committees be voted on by the 
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membership as a whole, these recommendations were 
presented separately from the reports. Thus, the 
recommendations of one group of committees were 
presented for consideration during the afternoon 
session on Wednesday, when the entire body met as a 
group, and those for the other committees were pre- 
sented at the final session on Thursday morning. Brief 
outlines of the committee reports, indicating the ac- 
tion taken on committee recommendations, appear on 
subsequent pages. 

For the most part the addresses, except for those 
during the opening session and other special occasions, 
were of a technical nature, designed to inform the 
members of the progress made, and of the problems 
remaining, in various branches of endeavor in the 
railway engineering field. They covered a wide range 


of subjects, from roadbed solidification to the effect. 


of Diesel operation on the fixed properties of the 
railroads. Sixteen such technical addresses were 
presented, of which 13 are abstracted on later pages 
of this report. 

The three addresses that are not abstracted formed 
part of a symposium in which the speakers éndeavored 
to answer the question: How can the railroad con- 
struction and maintenance engineer best meet in- 
creasing costs of labor and material? The addresses 
composing this symposium—one dealing with heavier 
rail, another with increased mechanization, and the 
third with roadbed stabilization—are to be published 
in full in a later issue. 

Two addresses were designed to give members a 
general resumé of the achievements of _ the 
A.R.E.A. and an evaluation of its future opportunities. 
The one on achievements, given by H. R. Clarke, 
chief engineer of the Burlington Lines, was read at 
an evening session on Tuesday. This session, to 
which ladies also were invited, included entertain- 
ment and the showing of the motion picture “Wheels 
A’ Rolling.” The address on the future opportuni- 
ties of the A.R.E.A. was presented at the closing 
session on Thursday by E. M. Hastings, chief engi- 
neer of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 


Faricy Speaks at Banquet 


Reviving a former practice that was discontinued 
during the depression years, a banquet was held on 
Wednesday evening, at which the principal speaker 
was William T. Faricy, president of the Association 
of American Railroads. All those in attendance at 
the banquet were presented with bronze medallion 
paper weights, suitably inscribed, as mementoes of 
the association’s fiftieth anniversary. The addresses 
by Mr. Faricy, Mr. Clark and Mr. Hastings, in ab- 
breviated form, appear below. 

All sessions of the convention were presided over 
by President Mottier, assisted by Vice-President Fred 
S. Schwinn, assistant chief engineer of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, Houston, Tex., and by Secretary Lacher. 
Reflecting the special nature of the occasion, and the 
keen interest of members and railway engineering 
officers generally in the affairs and future of the 
association, the total attendance at the meeting hit 
a new all-time high. The registration included 1,190 
members and 934 guests, a total of 2,124, which com- 
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pared with 940 members and 750 guests, a total of 
1,690, at the 1948 annual meeting. The registration 
tor 1948 constituted the previous higi: record for 
attendance at A.R.E.A. conventions. 

The following officers were elected to direct the 
affairs of the association during the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. Schwinn; vice-president to serve for 
two years, H. S. Loeffler, assistant chief engineer of 
the Great Northern, St. Paul, Minn. 

The directors named were I. H. Schram, chief en- 
gineer, Erie, Cleveland, Ohio; A. B. Chapman, as- 
sistant chief engineer, lines east, C.M.St.P.&P., Chi- 
cago; Neal D. Howard, western editor, Railway Age, 
Chicago; and C. B. Bronson, maintenance of way 
assistant to vice president, New York Central, New 
York. Members of the nominating committee are: 
R. P. Hart, chief engineer, Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis, Mo.; J. C. Aker, chief engineer, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, Nashville, Tenn.; F. H. 
Simpson, engineer maintenance of way, Lines 
West, New York Central System, Chicago; G. M. 
O’Rourke, assistant engineer maintenance of way, II- 
linois Central, Chicago; and A. N. Laird, chief en- 
gineer, Grand Trunk Western, Detroit. In addition, 
G. L. Sitton, assistant chief engineer, Southern, 
Washington, D. C., and vice president of the asso- 
ciation, was advanced automatically to senior vice- 
president, succeeding Mr. Schwinn. 

In addition, G. L. Sitton, assistant chief enginee, 
of the Southern System, Washington, D. C., vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was advanced automatically 
to senior vice-president, succeeding Mr. Schwinn. 


Role of the N.R.A.A. 


In his address at the opening session Max K. Rup- 
pert, president of the National Railway Appliances 
Association, first explained the objectives of that 
association and indicated that he would tell the “simple 
story of how these objectives are being achieved by 
the continuous cooperation afforded” by the A.R.E.A. 
Referring to the “small beginning” of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association in 1894, Mr. Ruppert declared 
that the formation of this group was timely because it 
“stimulated individual initiative and a searching en- 
deavor on the part of the manufacturers to integrate 
their manufacturing activities to meet the growing 
demands of the railroads.” 

He said that the companies making up the member- 
ship of the N.R.A.A. “had concentrated their endeavor 
on creating organizations whose personnel are spe- 
cialists in this chosen field.” In training this person- 
nel, he said, “the emphasis is always on rendering 
service to the organizations through which we enjoy 
our contact with railroad management—specifically, 
the engineering department.” Developing the rela- 
tionship between the two associations, Mr. Ruppert 
explained how requirements in tools, machinery and 
appliances are generally disclosed through the activi- 
ties of the various committees of the A.R.E.A., and 
that suppliers’ representatives have, in the meantime, 
through individual contacts with railroad men, gained 
some knowledge of the needs for changes and refine- 
ments. Their respective companies then “immediately 
undertake studies to effect a constructive solution.” 
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The joint endeavors of the two groups, said Mr. Rup- 
pert, have resulted in economies in maintenance-of- 
way costs to railroads; “likewise for our industry 
they have made possible the widening of horizons for 
service.” 

Discussing research, Mr. Ruppert said he was 
“confident that in this field the activities of your 
association will be correlated with those of the mem- 
bers of our association in the same spirit of coopera- 
tive effort which has characterized our relationship 
for the half century just concluded.” He expressed 
the opinion that the joint exchange of knowledge in 
the field of research is essential to further progress, 
and that failure to follow this course “leads to an 
abuse of the advantages offered by research in that 
it tends to circumscribe or place limitations on in- 
genious and resourceful thinking and the application 
thereof to the results of research.” He said that re- 
search “should point the way—human_ ingenuity 
should develop the manifold forms by which the de- 
sired results can be achieved.” “Our industrial great- 
ness has been built upon this principle,” he said, “and 
failure to keep this fact uppermost in our minds in- 
vites sterility of thought and cessation of progress.” 


The Engineer As Spokesman 


Speaking at the opening session, James H. Ayde- 
lott, vice-president, Operations and Maintenance de- 
partment, A.A.R., appealed to “you engineers” to 
“seize every opportunity to state the case of the rail- 
roads.” Because the engineering profession is “known 
to be a conservative one,” said the speaker, “people, 
more than you think, will be inclined to listen to what 
you have to say and profit by it.” 

Stating that the railroads must find some way to halt 
the upward curve in materials and labor costs, in 
taxes and in subsidies to their competitors, Mr. 
Aydelott expressed the opinion that the railway engi- 
neer has “an unusual opportunity” for carrying the 
railroad story to the people. “He sees a lot of 
farmers, highway commissioners, city officers and 
other groups, including employees of his railroad in 
other crafts.””’ And he has good reason to want to do 
the job; “there is no one to whom the continuing 
solvency of our railroads means more than to the 
railroad engineer, because, without adequate earnings 
to support construction and maintenance programs, 
his future certainly is not bright.” 

The speaker discussed in considerable detail the 
eftect of the Diesel locomotive on roadway standards. 
Identifying “your next speaker, Mr. Ralph Budd,” 
as the man who introduced the modern Diesel into 
passenger train service, Mr. Aydelott asserted that 
“the development of the Diesel locomotive and light- 
weight equipment marked a turning point in the 
fortunes of our railroads—particularly as to construc- 
tion expenditures.” Prior to the introduction of this 
power in road service, progressive increases in the 
size and weight of steam locomotives and of freight 
and passenger train equipment created serious road- 
way problems, and the roads faced expenditures of 
millions of dollars to strengthen bridges and track 
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to accommodate them. “The Diesel locomotive,” h: 
said, “has pushed these expenditures far into th 
future.” 

Declaring that preliminary reports indicate that 
“we have nothing to fear” in the behavior of th: 
outer rail of curves under the operation of high- 
speed Diesel-hauled freight and passenger trains, 
Mr. Aydelott hoped the members would be furnished, 
in the course of the convention, the results of research 
conducted on this subject in 1948. “It is most 
evident,” he asserted, “that, as the cruising speeds in 
both classes of service are accelerated, we shall have 
to maintain our track structure to more perfect stand- 
ards, if good riding qualities are to be insured.” 
He foresaw that this refinement would involve “an 
easing of both vertical and horizontal curves”—both 
for comfortable riding and to cut maintenance costs, 
and give opportunity to relieve drainage problems. 


Engineers’ Responsibilities Today 


It is surprising how many of the problems first 
encountered by railroad engineers are still before 
them, said Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington 
Lines, in his address at the opening session. Such 
matters as the width of roadbed, cut and fill slopes, 
drainage, design of bridges, kind and size of ties, and 
the best rail section and fastenings to use, “were among 
the things to be determined then and are among our 
important problems today,” he said. 

Reviewing some of the standards of railroad con- 
struction used in the early days, Mr. Budd said that 
in most cases the early engineers “desired to build as 
rapidly and cheaply and as many miles as possible 
with the resources that were available to them.” 
It was inevitable, however, that the question of econ- 
omics should enter into the railroad field, bringing an 
era when millions of dollars would be spent for re- 
vising and shortening lines and reducing gradient and 
curvature. As a result, “hundreds of miles of rail- 
way lines were rebuilt, in some cases more than once, 
as the value of better grades and curves was demon- 
strated, and partly also because of the growing vol- 
ume of traffic.” 

Speaking of the efforts of engineers to keep the 
properties abreast of developments in rolling stock 
and traffic, Mr. Budd said that “railway construction 
and ‘maintenance engineers have engaged in what is 
sometimes characterized as perpetual warfare with 
mechanical engineers who have been responsible for 
the continually increasing size of locomotives and 
cars.” “It appears now,” he said, “that that particular 
battle is ended, with the roadway forces victorious, 
although in truth it may be said that the mechanical 
engineer ended the war by finding a way to increase 
tractive power through the use of more driving axles, 
rather than by heavier weight per axle.” 

New materials and new track tools and machines 
have placed on the railway engineer a new responsi- 
bility in choosing the best from among the many 
superior appliances, said the speaker. In this day of 
accelerated progress in mechanization of mainte- 
nance work, said Mr. Budd, “the railroad engineer 
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must be alert not to be found doing work in the old- 
fashioned way with obsolete tools, when it can be 
done better and cheaper by machines.” On the other 
hand, he continued, “he must not be caught making a 
change when the practice being followed is better 
than that proposed.” In Mr. Budd’s view, “the very 
multitude of new things, new ways of doing old things, 
including the use of off-track machines and convey- 
ances, call for an alertness which, in my opinion, 
exceeds that required by the railway engineer of any 
earlier generation.” 


What the A.R.E.A. Has Done 


The role of the A.R.E.A. in helping to bring the 
fixed properties of the railroads to their present high 
standards of construction and maintenance was out- 
lined in a comprehensive manner by H. R. Clarke, 
chief engineer of the Burlington Lines, in his address 
on the Achievements of the A.R.E.A., which was 
presented at the Tuesday evening session. A com- 
parison of the track of today with that of fifty years 
ago, with special reference to the improvements that 
have been made in rail sections, was drawn by Mr. 
Clarke to show the progress that has been made. “Our 
association,” he said, “is proud of the large part we 
have had in all of this.” 

Next, he gave a background of the conditions that 
confronted -railway engineers at the turn of the 
century, pointing out that, while the gage of the 
track had been largely standardized, the situation 
regarding uniformity of practice in connection with 
the fixed properties was “becoming more confused.” 
The chief engineers of the time, he said, were “rugged 
individualists, each with supreme confidence in his 
own ability and judgment.” For this reason, said 
Mr. Clarke, a strong organization of unquestioned 
professional standing was required if its recommenda- 
tions were to have any weight. He paid tribute to 
the men who have labored on the committees of the 
association, saying that “only men deeply interested 
in their work and devoted to it could carry on year 
after year on some of the assignments.” 

From this point on Mr. Clarke’s remarks consisted 
largely of a recitation of the various ways in which 
the design, construction and maintenance of the tracks 
and other properties have undergone improvements 
during the past fifty years, and of the part that the 
A.R.E.A. has played in bringing about the improve- 
ments. Among other things, he described the evolu- 
tion of the track structure, reviewed the development 
of specifications covering tie standards, told how the 
practice of treating ties against decay has cut annual 
tie renewals practically in half, and stated that spe- 
cifications covering various types of ballast, as 
adopted by the A.R.E.A., now serve as a standard and 
guide to enable track maintenance officers to decide 
the kind and quality of ballast which may be used to 
best advantage. 

Discussing structures, Mr. Clarke told how the 
A.R.E.A. developed plans and specifications for both 
steel and timber bridges, how it took the lead in de- 
veloping designs, specifications and methods pertain- 
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ing to masonry structures, how extensive impact tests 
have proved beneficial in bridge design, and how the 
association has been influential in improving build- 
ings of all types. 

With respect to rail sections, Mr. Clarke related 
how the A.R.E.A., to reduce the “fantastic” variety 
of sections in existence 50 years ago, has from time 
to time adopted standard rail sections. The part that 
the association has played in the development and 
perfection of equipment for testing rails in track 
was outlined, as was its part in developing the practice 
of retarding the cooling of rails to prevent the forma- 
tion of shatter tracks and subsequent transverse fis- 
sures. 

Research and investigation work in connection with 
rail joints, the preparation of plans and specifications 
for tie plates and other track fastenings, and the 
development of a portfolio of plans for special track- 
work, and another one for track tools, were other ac- 
complishments of the A.R.E.A. mentioned by Mr. 
Clarke. Its work in connection with curves, the lo- 
cation and design of yards and terminals, the improve- 
ment of passenger stations, the efficient and effec- 
tive use of labor, and the furthering of engineering 
research in the railway field were still other A.R.E.A. 
achievements discussed by Mr. Clarke. 


Hindsight and Foresight 


Speaking at the banquet on Wednesday evening, 
President William T. Faricy of the Association of 
American Railroads took, with his listeners, “a 50- 
year look backward as a starting point for a 50-year 
look forward,” explaining that his purpose was to dis- 
cuss “what has happened in the past only as it may 
serve as a guide in the perilous business of prophecy 
as to the future.” 

The railway engineer of 50 years ago was faced 
with enough immediate problems to keep him busy, 
stated Mr. Faricy, and it was not given to him to see 
that the day .of the 100-ton locomotive would pass, 
that it would be succeeded by the 500-ton locomotive, 
that the freight traffic per mile would be multiplied 
by four and the passenger traffic per mile by two and 
one-half. “But while the men of 1899 probably did 
not foresee the conditions of 1949, they were at work 
laying the foundations for meeting these conditions, 
insofar as construction and maintenance engineering 
could do so.” 

Reviewing some of the gains that have been made 
in the engineering field, Mr. Faricy said that today’s 
track structure “handles its job better” than did the 
track structure of 50 year ago, and, furthermore, that 
the “study and research which produced such results 
are going on today, on a broader front and at an ac- 
celerated pace.” 

Mentioning some developments that could not have 
been foreseen 50 years ago, Mr. Faricy explained that 
he did so “as a sort of justification and plea-in-advance 
for leniency in judgment should anyone chance, fifty 
years hence, to take a look at the ideas expressed 
on this day—ideas, no doubt, that will seem quaint 
to the railroad men of 1999.” Looking ahead “to 
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some broad fields of certainty,” he said that “we are 
justified in accepting the fact . . . that the demand 
for transportation service will increase.” If this is 
true “then we can assume that railroads must grow in 
strength and capacity, for only on railroads, in trains 
of cars on tracks, it is possible to meet now or in the 
future the tremendous transportation demand of this 
country.” 

The real uncertainty of the future is not whether 
the great basic transportation of the country will 
be carried in trains of cars on tracks, declared Mr. 
Faricy—the real uncertainty applies to the conditions 
under which the trains will be operated, and whether 
investment funds will be available to use what science 
and invention have produced. Stating that the people 
of the United States are committed to the principle 
of private ownership and operation of railroads, Mr. 
Faricy said that if government ownership and opera- 
tion of the carriers should ever come to pass in this 
country “it will not be because a majority of our 
people want it,” but “because conditions beyond the 
control of the railroads might make impossible the 
continuation of an adequate rail transportation system 
created and improved by private investment, and 
managed by private initiative.” 

Turning to a discussion of the relationship between 
expenses and revenues, Mr. Faricy stated that “great 
changes in these relationships in the past 50 years” 
have occurred. Against increases of more than 500 
per cent in annual compensation for employees, 300 
per cent in the prices of the things railroads must 
buy, and more than 2,000 per cent in taxes, in the 
past 50 years, said the speaker, the average charge for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile on the railroads has 
gone up less than 80 per cent, and the average charge 
for carrying a passenger one mile has gone up less 
than 30 per cent. In the absence of some counter- 
vailing factor, such disparity “must long ago have 
brought about the end of the railroads as self-support- 
ing, privately-operated industries,” he said. This hasn’t 
happened, he continued, because there have been other 
factors at work, such as research and the investment 
of private funds on a vast scale, resulting not only in 
increased capacity but a gain in efficiency as well. 
Mr. Faricy observed that in spite of the contributions 
of research and other factors, it has not been possible 
to keep the net railway operating income up to the 
point “where it should be to insure strong and healthy 
railroads in the future.” The problem of providing 
adequate earnings for the railroads, he said, “is the 
real challenge, not only to railroad men, but to their 
shippers and to government.” 


Future Opportunities 


The final address to be delivered at the convention 
was that on Future Opportunities of the A.R.E.A., by 
E. M. Hastings, chief engineer of the Richmond 
Fredericksburg & Potomac. In evaluating the op- 
portunities for future progress, the A.R.E.A., accord- 
ing to Mr. Hastings, could profit by the thinking of 
Patrick Henry, as revealed in the quotation: “I have 
but one lamp by which my feet are guided and that 
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is the lamp of experience. I know no way of judg 
ing the future but by the past.” Mr. Hastings would 
have the A.R.E.A. use the experience of the past as 
“the lamp to guide our feet in the years ahead.” 

Following this guide, the first step indicated, he 
said, is the full use of capable young men as they 
emerge from colleges and universities. The future 
of the railway engineering profession, he declared, is 
dependent to a large degree on the extent to which 
use is made of this talent. An effort must be made 
to convince executives “that the trained mind of the 
engineer is a resource that has great powers of ex- 
pansion, such as will be needed to meet the constantly 
increasing pressures that are abroad in the land.” 

Mr. Hastings finds “oil for the lamp that is to guide 
us in the splendid results that are coming to us through 
research.” In this connection he cautioned against 
the dangers of allowing disappointments resulting 
from failures to impede progress, and also asserted 
that engineers should not “pass by anything that 
research and development bring forth simply because 
they do not think there is much in it.” Referring to 
the work of younger men, he said that “some of the 
experiences may produce a light that will push us 
ahead in the practical knowledge of how to do things 
and do them better than they have been done before.” 

Among the “many lamps” illuminating the future, 
said Mr. Hastings, is the development of more and 
more machines to do the work that in the past has 
been performed through the labor of men. Because 
of the imminence of the five-day week in the railroad 
industry, Mr. Hastings declared, there must be con- 
stant effort in the future to obtain a permanent track, 
“especially one that does not need such frequent and 
minor repair.” 

In his closing words Mr. Hastings warned his 
listeners against the constant growth “of the power 
of the state with the diminishing value of the in- 
dividual.” Stating that “we are on our way to state 
socialism or something worse if we continue to per- 
mit our liberties to be taken from us one by one,” he 
said that those who believe in the rights of the in- 
dividual should let their views be known “and not 
calmly stand by and see ourselves coddled from the 
cradle’ to the grave by those whose motive is political 
and selfish.” 





Management must plan its production so that the end 
result is a cost which is sufficiently less than the selling 
price to give a margin which will cover taxes, fixed 
charges, etc., and still leave an adequate return on the 
invested money. 

Since the selling price of railroad transportation is con- 

trolled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the cost 
of producing the service must be controlled with excep- 
tional care. Some day, sometime, somewhere, a halt must 
be -called on these “make-work” demands if the industry 
is to survive. If we do not survive, neither will the em- 
ployees or the unions who represent them. __ 
-—From testimony given by J. M. Symes, vice-president, 
operation, Pennsylvania, at Chicago, March 14, before 
the fact-finding board studying the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers’ application for a second engineman 
on Diesel-electric locomotives 
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TECHNICAL ADDRESSES COVER MANY SUBJECTS 


Abbreviated versions of 13 papers read before the A.R.E.A. meet- 


ing, which deal with a wide range of topics of direct interest to 


railway engineering and maintenance officers 





Not included here are three addresses that comprised a symposium on the subject: 
How Can the Railroad Construction and Maintenance Engineer Best Meet Increasing 
Costs of Labor and Material? Participating in this discussion were F. R. Layng, consulting 
engineer, Bessemer & Lake Erie, who spoke on heavier rail; S. R. Hursh, assistant chief 
engineer—maintenance, Pennsylvania, who discussed Increased Mechanization; and T. A. 
Blair, chief engineer system, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, whose subject was Roadbed 
Stabilization. Substantially complete versions of these addresses will appear in a later 


issue.—Editor 





Value of Crossing 
Protection 


The use of a 20-year record of ex- 
perience with grade crossing protec- 
tion of various types on the Wabash, 
to arrive at figures showing the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the different types, 
was explained step by step in an ad- 
dress by W. J. Hedley, assistant chief 
engineer of the Wabash, on Achieve- 
ments of Grade Crossing Protection, 
which was presented at the closing ses- 
sion on Thursday. Mr. Hedley said 
that fortunately a complete record was 
available of all the changes made in 
crossings and crossing protection, and 
of all the accidents which have oc- 
curred at highway crossings on Wa- 
bash lines since January 1, 1929. 

From data on the amount of rail 
and highway traffic, Mr. Hedley ob- 
tained a figure for each year which he 
called the accident potential. He then 
showed that there was a correlation be- 
tween the accident potential and the 
number of accidents occurring at cross- 
ings where no changes were made in 
protection during the 20-year period. 

Mr. Hedley then turned his atten- 


TYPE OF PROTECTION 


tion to those crossings on the Wabash 
where, during the 20-year period, pro- 
tection was changed from one form to 
another. This group consists of 321 
individual crossings, at 20 of which 
protection was changed twice during 
the 20 years. Nine types of protection 
were used at these crossings, ranging 
from painted crossbuck signs to auto- 
matic gates. For the purpose of his 
analysis, Mr. Hedley developed a fig- 
ure showing the number of years each 
type of protection was in service, these 
figures being equated to give them a 
uniform. basis. The total for all the 
crossings came to 6,300 crossing-years 
of experience, “an adequate figure from 
which to draw some conclusions.” 

Mr. Hedley then began an analysis 
of experience for the various types of 
crossing protection, based on the num- 
ber of accidents per equated crossing- 
year. Noting, however, that traffic con- 
ditions may vary at different crossings, 
his analysis was based on the acci- 
dents occuring at the same crossing be- 
fore and after the type of protection 
was changed. On this basis he devel- 
oped tables showing the accidents per 
crossing-year before and after protec- 


ACCIDENT QUOTIENT 





. 
| Automatic gates 
| 


Manual gates -24 hours 


| Flashing lights - single trk. | 


Wig-wag 

| Flashing lights - Mult. trk. 
|Manual gates - Part time 
Watchman 

| Automatic bell 

Reflector signs - A.R.E.A. 
| Painted X-buck signs 


| Reflector signs - Mich. 





Accident quotients for 
different forms of cross- 
ing protection, expressed 
graphically in preferen- 
tial order 
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tion was changed, the figures being 
given for various combinations of 
changes. Mr. Hedley then developed 
for each type of crossing protection a 
figure which he called the “final acci- 
dent quotient.” 

Having the smallest accident quoti- 
ent, automatic gates constitute the 
most effective form of protection, ac- 
cording to this formula. Next in or- 
der are manual gates operated 24 hr. 
daily, flashing-light signals at single- 
track crossings, wig-wags, flashing 
lights at multiple-track crossings, man- 
ual gates-part time, watchmen, and 
automatic bells. Finally come the dif- 
ferent forms of fixed signs. 


* 


Diesel Locomotives 
And the Fixed Properties 


In an address on the Effect of. Diesel 
Operation on the Fixed Properties of 
American Railroads, J. B. Akers, chief 
engineer of the Southern System, first 
described some of the characteristics of 
Diesel locomotives and then discussed 
the problems involved in adapting the 
propertics to the operation of this 
type of power. These problems have 
their origin in the fact, he said, that 
the requirements for the maintenance 
and operation of steam and Diesel 
power are so different. 

Difficulties are encountered in adapt- 
ing steam roundhouses to the handling 
of Diesel locomotives, said Mr. Akers, 
although the dictates of economy some- 
times require that this be done. Some 
of the physical requirements for Diesel 
servicing and repair facilities were 
then described, including the dimen- 
sions between various working levels. 
As far as some of the facilities are 
concerned, he said, including the work- 
ing pits, the facilities for changing out 
wheels and trucks, and overhead 
cranes, their characteristics will de- 
pend on the number of Diesels to be 
handled. The requirements for heavy 
repair work, for the storage of fuel oil 
and other kinds of oil, and for wash- 
ing facilities, sanding equipment, and 
water supply and treatment were given 
attention. When a territory is com- 
pletely Dieselized, said Mr. Akers, all 
the steam facilities can be eliminated 
and substantial economies thereby real- 
ized. 

In its effect on tracks and bridge 
structures “there are many advantages 
in the Diesel, and at the same time 
some things which seem now to be 
disadvantages,” according to Mr. Akers. 
While the wheel loads of Diesel loco- 
motives are less than those for steam, 
he pointed out that contact pressures 
and internal bearing stresses in the rail 
head, being a function of the diameter 
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of the wheel as well as of the load it- 
self, are less for steam locomotives 
than for Diesel engines which have rel- 
atively small wheel diameters. This 
situation, he said, is expected to have 
an influence on rail-end batter, flow of 
metal on curves, and the development 
of transverse fractures within the rail 
head. 

Despite the lighter wheel loads for 
Diesels the bending stresses in rail un- 
der such locomotives are not much less 
than for a modern steam locomotive 
properly counterbalanced, he said. On 
the other hand, according to Mr. 
Akers, measurements made on 132-lb. 
rail on tangent track show that the 
range of stresses in the upper web and 
fillets are only about one-half as great 
under Diesels as they are with modern 
heavy steam locomotives. This, he said, 
is a definite advantage. Tests have also 
indicated, he continued, that lateral 
forces exerted on a 10-deg. curve are 
much less under Diesel locomotives 
than for steam. 

Mr. Akers implied that too much 
emphasis should not be placed on track 
damage due to locomotives, saying that 
the “proportion of this so-called track 
damage that may result from the char- 
acter of locomotives used may be con- 
fined to 10 per cent or less of the to- 
tal.” It is his observation that more 
damage often is done to rail and track 
by flat wheels or out-of-round wheels 
than by well-maintained and_pro- 
perly counterbalanced steam locomo- 
tives. With regard to the relative ef- 
fect of the two types of power on 
bridges, Mr. Akers said that impacts 
under Diesel locomotives have been 
shown by tests on 30-ft. to 110-ft. spans 
to be somewhat less than those induced 
by steam locomotives although traction 
stresses in the longer spans will be 
higher for Diesels than for steam loco- 
motives. 


Repairing Stone and Con- 
crete Masonry Structures 


In an address supplementing the re- 
port of the Committee on Masonry, A. 
Norman Laird, chief engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Western, reviewed the 
more common types of failures in stone 
and concrete masonry structures and 
the now more generally accepted meth- 
ods of repairing such failures. He spoke 
of the “notable examples” of masonry 
structures on the railroads “which are 
giving safe and dependable service af- 
ter eighty or ninety years or more,” 
but said that it should be frankly rec- 
ognized that all structural materials are 
subject to deterioration when exposed 
to the elements, and that eventually, 
after years of service and exposure, 
any masonry structure may require re- 
pairs and possible restoration. 

In discussing the various currently 
accepted methods of repai-ing or re- 
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storing such structures, Mr. Laird em- 
phasized the importance of adequate in- 
spection and preliminary work prepara- 
tory to actual repair operations. Meth- 
ods: of repair or restoration were 
classified broadly under the headings of 
patching, restoration, encasement and 
internal grouting. Patching, he said, is 
generally applicable where there is lo- 
cal disintegration of the surface, spall- 
ing, surface checking and crazing, or 
where sections of the surface material 
have separated from the main mass, or 
where there is loose, honeycombed or 
disintegrated concrete or stone over 
small areas of the surface. 

For repairing large surface areas or 
for restoring disintegrated material 
which extends to considerable depth— 
and even for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing existing structures—the speaker 
listed and described the placing of or- 
dinary concrete, the application of shot- 
crete, and the pressure grouting of con- 
crete aggregates. Shotcrete he defined 
as a material consisting of portland 
cement, sand and water, placed pneu- 
matically by means of equipment which 
discharges water and premixed cement 
and sand, under regulated pressure, 
through pipes or hose and a discharge 
nozzle—the water being combined with 
the sand-cement mixture at the nozzle. 

In the method involving the pressure 
grouting of concrete aggregates, well- 
graded concrete aggregates are first 
compacted back of the forms, are wet- 
ted, and are then grouted with a mix- 
ture composed of one part portland ce- 
ment, three parts of fine graded sand 
and a suitable admixture. 

Internal grouting was said to have 
been found particularly effective in 
solidifying the interiors of many early 
stone masonry structures built without 
much attention being given to the nec- 
essity of filling large internal voids and 
to the cementing of areas between inter- 
nal stones, which were placed at ran- 
dom. This method of repair the speaker 
described as consisting essentially of 
drilling holes into the interior of the 
structure at intervals in carefully se- 
lected locations, and, after suitable 
preparation and exploratory work, 
grouting these holes full of a mixture 
composed of portland cement, fine sand 
and an admixture. All of the repair 
and restoration methods described were 
illustrated by lantern-slide pictures of 
actual structures before and after re- 
pairs were made. 


Recent Developments 
In Water Treatment 


The importance of an adequate sup- 
ply of high-quality water as an operat- 
ing essential of all railroads employing 
steam and Diesel power came in for at- 
tention in an address by R. C. Bard- 
well, *superintendent of water supply of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. Pointing out 











that water is used in greater quantity, 
both by volume and by weight, than 
all other material used by the railroads, 
he said that it can be readily under- 
stood how a variation in quality of 
water has a very definite effect on 
operating economy and efficiency. 

Speaking of the accomplishments in 
railway water treatment, which he at- 
tributed largely to the work of the 
A.R.E.A. Committee on Water Service 
and Sanitation, assisted in some instan- 
ces by water treating concerns. Mr. 
Bardwell listed the following, as pointed 
out in the 1946 Proceedings of the 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association: 

(1) Made possible long runs of 
steam locomotives. 

(2) Permitted use of 
locomotives. 

(3) Reduced fuel consumption. 

(4) Saved the railroads not less than 
$30,000,000 annually. 

(5) During each war year, saved a 
substantial tonnage of steel. 

(6) Contributed very largely to the 
high availability of steam locomotives, 
which made it possible for about 42,000 
locomotives to deliver nearly twice the 
work done by 64,000 locomotives in 
World War I. 

(7) Reduced shopping time of loco- 
motives to the minimum required by 
mechanical repairs. 

(8) Contributed to a performance 
record wherein boiler failures are vir- 
tually eliminated. 

Turning to a recitation of the more 
important recent developments in water 
treatment, the speaker listed the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The practical elimination of in- 
ternal boiler pitting and corrosion 
through research, and the determina- 
tion of practical amounts of excess al- 
kalinity to be carried in boiler water 
(boiler pitting and corrosion were re- 
ported in 1924 as costing the railroads 
$12,000,000 annually). 

(2) Reduction of scaling matter re- 
maining in water after treatment with 
lime-soda ash by the use of small 
amounts of sodium aluminate. 

(3) Reduction of incrustation and 
after-precipitation in pipe lines, valves, 
water columns, branch pipes and in- 
jectors by the use of small amounts of 
recently-developed complex polyphos- 
phates and, in some cases, this mate- 
rial mixed with tannins. 

(4) Reduction, and practical elimin- 
ation in many territories, of intercrys- 
talline cracking (caustic embrittle- 
ment), by taking advantage of the rec- 
ommendations for using small amounts 
of sodium nitrate or suitable organic 
materials as developed in the research 
work at the Bureau of Mines under the 
direction of the Joint Committee on 
Boiler Feed Water Research. 

(5) Decrease in the amount of blow- 
down required, with consequent saving 
in fuel and increased availability of the 


high-power 


In the absence of Mr. Bardwell, his address 
was presented by H. F, King, retired specia! 
engineer of the Erie 
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motive power. By the use of special 
amide-type anti-foam mixtures devel- 
oped in the research laboratories of the 
water treatment specialty companies, 
foaming delays have been practically 
eliminated. 

(6) Development and use of small, 
convenient conductivity sets calibrated 
to read the concentration of- boiler 
water salts directly on the dial. 

(7) The recirculation of sludge in 
lime-soda_ plants, and refinement in 
plants of the sludge-blanket type, which 
prove effective for lowering and con- 
trolling the hardness and scaling mat- 
ter remaining in the treated water. 

(8) The standardization of methods 
of water analysis and interpretation of 
results for raw, treated and_ boiler 
waters. 

Future developments atid problems to 
be handled in the conditioning of rail- 
way water supply, Mr. Bardwell said, 
will probably be concerned with im- 
provements in sludge recirculation and 
sludge-blanket lime-soda plants for 
large capacity installations, and with 
improved controls for the smaller way- 
side plants. Particular attention will 
also be given to methods for developing 
and checking the tannin and organic 
materials used in water treatment, he 
said. 

Progress was reported in the new 
polyamide type of antifoam materials, 
in studies for improving the water con- 
ditions on Diesel power units, and in 
hydrants and other equipment for han- 
dling drinking and culinary water. 


What We Know 
About Impact 


A summary of the knowledge devel- 
oped im recent years as a result of tests 
to determine impact stresses in bridges 
was contained in an address read by A. 
B. Chapman, assistant chief engineer 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, following presentation of the 
committee report on Impact and Bridge 
Stresses. Defining impact as the “addi- 
tional force produced by a moving load 
over that produced by the same load 
at a state of rest,’ Mr. Chapman said 
that the total impact effect produced by 
a locomotive moving across a bridge 
results from several individual effects, 
namely, the roll effect, the speed effect, 
the track effect, and the hammer-blow 
eitect. 

Discussing the results of impact tests 
made by the research staff of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Mr. 
Chapman referred first to the tests on 
snort-span bridges that were started in 
1941, with measurements being made 
under both steam and Diesel locomo- 
tives, These tests showed, he said, that 
‘he static stresses in short-span bridges 
under both types of power are usually 
less than those calculated; that the sta- 
‘ic stresses recorded under Diesels are 
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This and the other illustrations in this article were made while railway officers and supply 
men were previewing the N.R.A.A. Exhibit at the Coliseum on Monday. Above, left to 
right: R. E. Buss, supt. m. w. equip., I.C., Chicago; R. E. Berggren, supvr. m. w. equip., I.C., 
Chicago; O. H. Wainscott, asst. to engr. m. w., I.C., Chicago; R. W. Stenzel, sales repr., 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Chicago; L. L. White, suvr. m. w. equip., 1.C., Memphis, Tenn.; 
and E. E. Christoph, lead motor car repairman, |.C., Carbondale, Ill. ; 





only about (0 per cent of those for 
modern steam power; that the maximum 
stresses resulting from wheels striking 
a battered joint at the center of a span 
occur at speed of 20 to 30 m.p.h.; that 
the impact percentages recorded with a 
battered joint at the center of the span 
are about the same for Diesels as with 
steam locomotives; that the maximum 
recorded stresses under both types of 
power resulting from all the individual 
effects were obtained at a speed of 50 
m.p.h.; and that the maximum impact 
percentages resulting from all the 
simultaneous individual effects were 
only about 75 per cent of the recorded 
static stresses, instead of the values of 
over 100 per cent formerly used by 
bridge engineers. 

Mr. Chapman then discussed briefly 
the results of impact tests made on 
girder spans ranging in length from 
40 ft. to 140 ft. Important among the 
findings from these tests is the fact 
that the total maximum impacts are in 
fair agreement with the revised A.R.E. 
A. impact formula. Observations re- 
garding the impact stresses recorded in 
various parts of girders were also made 
by Mr. Chapman. 

Next he turned his attention to the 
results of impact tests that have been 
made in older truss spans carrying 
modern power. Among other things 
these tests have shown that stresses in 
the top chords of through spans are 
greater than the calculated stresses, 
while those in the lower chords are 
smaller than the computed figures; 
that maximum impacts occur at a re- 
latively low speed; that impacts on 
various members of a truss span are 
not the same; that the secondary or 









bending stresses in some of the older 
bridges are sometimes extremely large; 
and that the elasticity of the supports 
for any structure plays a very import- 
ant part in the amount of impact sus- 
tained by the structure. 

Mr. Chapman also summarized the 
results of impact tests on timber ties in 
open-deck bridges, made some prelim- 
inary observations based on impact 
tests on timber trestles, and referred 
briefly to the results of recent strain- 
gage measurements on two large con- 
crete piers, which indicated an increase 
in the soil pressures with an increase 
in locomotive speed. 


Soil Mechanics and 
The Railroad Engineer 


Among civil engineers, railroad en- 
gineers are in all likelihood the keenest 
observers of the behavior of natural 
soil deposits, said Professor R. B. 
Peck, research professor of soil mechan- 
ics at the University of Illinois, in an ad- 
dress on the Future of Soil Mechanics 
in Railroading. His reason for this be- 
lief is that railroad engineers must live 
in intimate relationship with soil prob- 
lems year after year. Professor Peck 
expressed the further opinion that, if 
railroad engineers learned to supple- 
ment their field data with some knowl- 
edge of soil mechanics, they would be 
“in a very favorable position to know 
what the proper treatment may be.” 

Reviewing the trend of knowledge 
and thinking in the soil mechanics 
field, Professor Peck said that most 
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investigators originally believed that 
eventually it would be possible to de- 
sign foundations or to select the slopes 
of embankments and cuts by the same 
sort of procedures that were being used 
successfully for the design of concrete 
or steel bridges. Experience has dem- 
onstrated, he said, that this expectation 
was not well founded. Investigators 
soon became convinced that the results 
of laboratory tests and theoretical com- 
putations were in themseles an insuf- 
ficient basis for design, the reason be- 
ing the natural variations that occur in 
the physical properties of every soil 
deposit. Eventually, said Professor 
Peck, it became apparent that theoreti- 
cal computations based on soil con- 
stants derived from laboratory tests 
provided no more than a_ standard 
against which field performance could 
be compared. He believes that the “cur- 
rent emphasis on soil mechanics as 
such will ultimately disappear and that 
the most fruitful concepts that have 
come out of this study of the subject 
will be incorporated into the general 
field of civil engineering.” 

Soil mechanics has not changed the 
fact that intelligent field observation is 
the key to success in all problems in- 
volving soils, according to Professor 
Peck, but it has contributed techniques 
and knowledge that increases the 
amount of information that can be ob- 
tained from such observations. Dis- 
cussing these contributions he men- 
tioned first the fact that soil mechanics 
has provided a system by which soils 
can be identified and classified in terms 
of definite physical properties. Using 
simple tests that have been established 
for determining the values of the ap- 
propriate soil properties, “any engineer 
who will take the trouble to learn the 
significance of the test results can ade- 
quately describe the soils with which 
he deals.” 

The second contribution, he said, lies 
in certain theoretical concepts, especial- 
ly those that show the manner in which 
soils consolidate, the manner in which 
they fail when overloaded, and the 
ways in which water influences their 
behavior. Finally, he said, a large body 
of experience in soil mechanics is avail- 
able to the railroad engineer, so that 
an engineer faced with a problem to- 
day can soon find out whether others 
have faced similar difficulties, what 
measures were taken, and how well 
they succeeded. 

Assuming the role of prophet, Pro- 
fessor Peck said that eventually almost 
every railroad will possess the simple 
equipment needed to make subsurface 
explorations and will have on its pay- 
roll a man capable of using it. He 
added that each railroad will have at 
least one small laboratory in which the 
routine tests for identifying and des- 
cribing soils can be made. He also be- 
lieves the day will come when the rec- 
ords of every construction job and of 
many maintenance jobs will contain 
adequate descriptions of the soils in- 
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volved, and when these job records 
will be digested and correlated to form 
a perpetually growing mass of exper- 
ience available to every railroad engi- 
neer. 


Relation Between 
Track and Equipment 


Studies and investigations dealing 
with the relation between track and 
equipment provide a sphere of activity 
of common interest to the Engineering 
and Mechanical divisions of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and this 
was covered in an address by J. R. 
Jackson, mechanical engineer, Mechan- 
ical division, A.A.R., on Investigation 
of the Relation Between Track and 
Equipment. To deal with the problem 
in this category a joint committee of 
members from the Mechanical and En- 
gineering divisions was appointed in 
1938 and reorganized in 1940, when it 
became known as the Joint Committee 
on Relation Between Track and Equip- 
ment. Under the sponsorship of this 
joint committee, Mr. Jackson ex- 
plained, the research organizations of 
the Engineering and Mechanical divi- 
sions have carried out a number of 
important research programs in recent 
years. A brief history and statement of 
the present status of each of these pro- 
grams were given by Mr. Jackson. 

Seven such programs were described. 
First was a comprehensive series of 
road tests of locomotive counterbalan- 
cing conducted in 1941 and 1942 on the 
Chicago & North Western near Harv- 
ard, Ill. The second was a series of 
tests made to determine the proper re- 
lation of rail and wheel gage and con- 
tour for best riding qualities at high 
speeds. These tests, combined with an 
investigation of the dynamic balancing 
of passenger-car wheels, were con- 
ducted on main-line track on the Penn- 
sylvania, using a special test train in- 
corporating the Budd research car No. 
1. The third research program men- 
tioned by Mr. Jackson, dealing with 
the permissible wheel load with rela- 
tion to wheel diameter, has been in pro- 
gress since 1941 at the University of 
Illinois, using a rolling-load machine 
for making the tests. 

The fourth research program is an 
investigation of the impact effect of 
flat wheels. In this program two series 
of tests were made, one on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford near 
Boston, Mass., and the other on the 
C. & N. W. near Harvard. The fifth 
series of tests, carried out in 1947, was 
to determine the lateral forces exerted 
on the track by certain types of loco- 
motives. These tests were made on the 
Santa Fe. 

The sixth research program, con- 
ducted to determine the effect of wheel 
unbalance on riding conditions within 
passenger cars and on maintenance 








costs of trucks, was previously r+ 
tioned as being combined with the si+d- 
ies of rail and wheel contours. “‘he 
seventh program, involving tests to be 
made this year, is for determining «4¢ 
relation of degree of track curvatrre. 
speed, and equipment design to rid’ng 
comfort. 

Some of the programs outlined by 
Mr. Jackson have been completed and 
the results made available in publisted 
form. In other cases the testing work 
has been finished and the results sre 
being analyzed. Mr. Jackson also men- 
tioned a number of investigations and 
studies involving the relation between 
track ard equipment, which have been 
made at the behest of particular rail- 
roads by the Mechanical and Engineer- 
ing division research organizations. 
Finally, he referred briefly to investi- 
gations that have been carried out, or 
are in prospect, to determine the riding 
qualities of freight cars equipped with 
truck design variations and truck 
spring snubber arrangements. 


Timber Treatment— 
Review and Outlook 


A review of the introduction and 
growth of timber preservation practices 
on the railroads of the United States 
comprised the first part of an address 
on Recent Developments in Preserva- 
tion Treatment by Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, consulting timber engineer. 
following presentation of the report of 
the Committee on Wood Preservation. 
He traced the growth of interest of 
railway men in preservative materials, 
especially for crossties, stating that “a 
large amount of information was de- 
veloped with surprising rapidity, so 
that before very long the standards 
recommended by the A.R.E.A. were 
universally adopted by all the railroads 
that had decided the use of treated 
ties with one preservative or another, 
chiefly creosote, was a good practice.” 

He went on to review the introduc- 
tion of the empty-cell processes with a 
consequent “very great saving because 
of the smaller amount of preservative 
retained,’ and development of the prac- 
tice of adding varying percentages of 
coal tar to distillate creosote. Today, 
said Dr. von Schrenk, most of the rail- 
roads in America are using coal tar 
compounds for preserving ties, the 
practice being to incorporate varying 
percentages of this material with creo- 
sote. 

Dr. Von Schrenk next traced the 
steps that led to the adoption by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe of creo- 
sote-petroleum ‘solutions as the stand- 
ard treatment for ties, and the gradual 
spread of this practice. Mention was 
also made of “various new preserva- 
tives which are being advocated from 
time to time, such as pentachlorophenol 
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| copper naphthenate, and such pro- 
ses as Celcure. .. .” 
To show what preservative treat- 
nt has meant in terms of increased 
life, Dr. von Shrenk pointed out 
iat in 1898 an average of 304 cross- 
ties per mile was installed in 262,682 
mi. of track, or a total of 79,855,328 
ties, whereas in 1947 a total of 44,345,- 
925 ties was installed in 379,025 mi. of 
track, an average of 117 per mile. 
With respect to the future, Dr. von 
Schrenk visualized two things that “are 
hound to happen.” One, he said, will be 
in the form of changes in the chemical 
composition of preservatives, particu- 
larly of creosote and coal tar, which 
will further increase the possibility not 
only of longer preservative service but 
longer mechanical service. The other 
thing that Dr. von Schrenk expects to 
happen is a trend toward increased re- 
tention of preservatives in crossties. He 
is of the opinion that “in some form or 
other we will devise better mechanical 
protection than we now have. and 
should this be the case the railroads 
would be warranted in giving maxi- 
mum treatment,’—in other words, in- 
creased retention of preservative. 


The Future of Research 


Research offers the railwav indus- 
try about the only opportunity to meet 
the difficulties which it will face in the 
future, according to G. M. Mavee, re- 
search engineer, Engineering division, 
A.A.R., who made this remark in an 
address on The Future of Research in 
the Railway Industry before the clos- 
ing session of the meeting on Thurs- 
day. “It is imperative,” be said, “that 
we organize and plan our research fu- 
ture so that we may take the fullest 
advantage of this opportunity with all 
possible means at our disposal.” 

Mr. Magee believes that the railwavs 
should embrace every possible research 
source from which benefits may ensue. 
Naming these, he first mentioned the 
“tremendous” amount of research ac- 
tivity being carried on in all industries, 
stating that the railroads should keep 
in touch with this activitv and that, 
furthermore, they should actively en- 
courage research by other industries 
because of the benefits they will derive 
from it. He cited the Diesel locomotive 
as an example of research develop- 
ments by other industries working in 
collaboration with the railways. New 
designs of passenger cars and the de- 
velopment of centralized traffic control 
are other examples of research achieve- 
ments of industry, he said. 

The universities constitute another 
source of research mentioned by Mr. 
Magee. He would place principal de- 
pendence on universities to contribute 
largely to the fundamental research in 
our country. In addition, he feels that 
the railroads must depend upon univer- 
sities for carrying out many investiga- 
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tions requiring engineering or applied 
research. Dependence on_ universities 
for these types of research, accordi:g 
to Mr. Magee, offers the advantages of 
utilizing existing facilities and person- 
nel specialized in a particular field. 

Still another research source open to 
the railroads, according to Mr. Magee, 
lies in cooperation with other industries 
in conducting research on matters of 
mutual interest. Such cooperation, he 
said, can be achieved through severe! 
organizations, such as the Engineerine 
Foundation, the Welding Research 
Council, the Research Council on Riv- 
eted and Bolted Structural Joints, and 
the Column Research Council. 

Regarding the future research ac- 
tivities of the railroads, Mr. Magee 
feels that the objective should he to 
determine by research investigations 
just what characteristics and materials 
are required so other industries can be 
advised of these requirements, permit- 
ting them to develop materials to mee‘ 
the needs of the railroads. He feels 
that the research program of the En- 
gineering Division is on sound ground 
and offers “good prospects of produc- 
ing important benefits to the industry.” 
Stating that the budget for 1949 had 
been increased to almost $400,000, he 
expressed the opinion that the future 
will see this annual expenditure in- 
crease to perhaps as much as $2.000.000 
a year for the Engineering Di~ision 
alone. 

Mr. Magee said that the committees 
of the A.R.E.A. have an importent part 
in the research future of the railway 
industry. Working in collaboration 
with the research staff, he said, the 
counsel of the committee members is 
“invaluable in selecting research pro- 


jects, planning the programs, carrying 
out the work, analyzing the data, and 
putting the results into effective use.” 
He urged that the committees have no 
hesitancy in calling upon his staff for 
eny research assistance that may be re- 
quired. 


Planning Required 
To Assure Timber Supply 


“One of the major problems before 
the railroads today is the future timber 
supply for crossties,” said C. D. Tur- 
ley, engineer ties and treatment of the 
Illinois Central, in an address on the 
Future of Timber Supply, presented 
following the report of the Committee 
on Ties. While the dwindling of tim- 
ber resources is occurring on a nation- 
wide basis, Mr. Turley said that con- 
ditions are most acute in the eastern 
half of the United States, and his re- 
marks were confined largely to that 
part of the country “where the forests 
have been greatly depleted and where 
in the past so little has been done to 
replenish the supply.” 

Mr. Turley pointed out that farmers 
and small owners own about one-third 
of the total forest area but practice lit- 
tle or no forest management. The gen- 
eral trend, he said, is toward the own- 
ership of timberlands in large units by 
the government and private industry, 
with the result that the amount and 
quality of the open market timber, on 
which the railroads must depend for 
their requirements, are being gradually 
reduced. 

He then posed the question, “What 
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are the railroads going to do about it?” 
The answer, he said, is reforestation, 
and proper forest management, includ- 
ing necessary planting, fire protection, 
care of growing timber, pruning, selec- 
tive cutting, and supervision of all cut- 
ting and logging operations. With the 
favorable climatic and soil conditions 
prevailing there, he said, the southern 
part of the country presents excellent 
opportunities for growing a satisfactory 
supply of timber for railroad crossties, 
bridge materials, car lumber, poles and 
piling. However, he said, the once ex- 
tensive heavy virgin pine forests in this 
part of the country have been very 
largely replaced by second growth 
mixed pine-and-hardwood forests which 
are now largely understocked and in 
otherwise poor condition. 

Experience has shown, le continued, 
that proper methods of cutting and 
management will enable these forests 
to grow large and increasing quantities 
of timber to meet present needs and to 
safeguard future requirements. He then 
outlined a plan for building up the to- 
tal stands of timber to a point where 
the board feet per acre will give the 
maximum timber yield for the species 
of wood involved. Experimental tree 
farms have shown, he said, that timber 
can and should be as much an annual 
farm crop as corn, potatoes, or cotton. 
Mr. Turley’s opinion is that, unless 
some unforeseen development takes 
place that will ease the drain on the 
timber resources, the railroads, if they 
are to secure a satisfactory supply of 
crossties at prices they can afford to 
pay, may find it necessary to acquire 
land and grow their own timber. 


Partners in Research 


The partnership that has been formed 
between industry and education in re- 
cent years, with industrial research as 
the objective, and some of the prob- 
lems resulting from that partnership, 
were the principal subjects discussed by 
Dr. Henry T. Heald, president of Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, in an ad- 
dress at the opening session. Taking 
note of the great increase in research 
in recent years, and pointing out how 
the character of research has changed 
from the individual to the group effort, 
Doctor Heald observed that research 
has become a highly organized busi- 
ness requiring an adequate supply of 
competent personnel, extensive facili- 
ties and equipment and large appropri- 
ations of money — “all brought to- 
gether in a pattern of operation insur- 
ing maximum effectiveness of indi- 
vidual investigators.” 

Declaring that educational institu- 
tions have played an important part in 
the development of American research 
from the beginning, Doctor Heald said 
that much of the fundamental scientific 
and engineering knowledge has stem- 
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med from discoveries made by faculty 
members and graduate students in col- 
lege and university laboratories. “It is 
this fundamental work,” he said, “that 
provides the background for applied 
research, resulting, in time, in greater 
technological progress in American in- 
dustry.” The ideal situation, he said, is 
where faculty members can conduct re- 
search with complete freedom to direct 
their work along the lines of their own 
interests “without compulsion to pro- 
duce commercially useful results,” and 
continuation of this kind of search for 
new knowledge “is of vital importance 
to the future of science.” 

When properly administered, indus- 
try-sponsored research furnishes valu- 
able assistance in vitalizing teaching 
and in training research personnel, de- 
clared Doctor Heald. However, he 
said, unless proper procedures are de- 
veloped for handling sponsored re- 
search in the institutions, faculty mem- 
bers are prone to divert their attention 
to strictly commercial research, re- 
sulting in less fundamental research 
and less effective teaching. To avoid 
this and other dangers, said Doctor 
Heald, six well-defined relationships 
have been developed between industry 
and colleges in the conduct of industry- 
sponsored research. 

Briefly stated, these relationships 
are: (1) Individual relationships be- 
tween faculty members and sponsoring 
companies; (2) engineering experiment 
stations, largely financed by public 
funds to work on problems of broad 
interest; (3). departments of engineer- 
ing research in colleges; (4) research 
foundations in a variety of forms, or- 
ganized by colleges to provide a me- 
chanism for serving industry through 





sponsored research; (5) affiliated re- 
search institutes designed to serve tlie 
research needs of a particular industry 
and to encourage the training of re- 
search personnel; and (6) the estab- 
lishment of affiliated industrial research 
laboratories at educational institutions, 
such as the planned research laboratory 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads on the campus of Illinois Tech. 
After discussing the patterns of re- 
search employed at his own _ institu- 
tion, Doctor Heald pointed to the in- 
creasing role of the federal government 
as an agency for sponsoring research. 
He said that there is a shortage of 
qualified research workers and a slow- 
ing down of the development of basic 
new knowledge in all fields of science. 
“The growth and maintenance of 
American industry and the security of 
the nation are imperiled by these short- 
ages,” he declared. Asking that in- 
dustry extend its practice of support- 
ing graduate fellowships or of making 
modest research grants for funda- 
mental work in specific fields, he added 
that it is “better for industry to as- 
sume a greater share of the responsi- 
bility for research and education than 
te wait for government to move out of 
its rightful sphere and move into an 
area which industry, for its own pro- 
tection, should reserve to itself.” 


Roadbed Stabilization 


Supplementing the report of the Com- 
mittee on Roadway and Ballast, Rock- 
well Smith, roadway engineer, A.A.R., 
addressed the association on Roadbed 
Stabilization, illustrating his remarks 
with a series of lantern slides showing 
a range of roadbed failures and various 
soil types and conditions of instability. 
Broadly, he classified unstable roadbeds 
into two categories: (1) a pocketed 
condition of the ballast, containing 
water, at least during some seasons of 
the year, and usually evidenced by 
squeezes or push-ups beyond the ends 
of the ties: and (2) slides and slips, 
which were defined as being movement 
of the soils in slopes of the roadbed, 
of the roadbed itself, or of its founda- 
tion from its original position. 

After commenting on both of these 
types of roadbed instability, Mr. Smith 
discussed at some length the detrimen- 
tal expensive properties of some clays 
and the problems resulting when they 
are used in roadbed construction. All 
computations on the stability of soils 
are based on the assumption of uniform 
characteristics, he pointed out, but. 
he said, this condition does not exist. 
The principal problem now, he said, 
is to determine the changes that ensue 
in different soils during years of ser- 
vice. It is the plan of his department 
to explore certain “known” railroad fills 
during the year to determine what 
changes may have taken place within 
them since construction. 
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On evaluating subgrade weaknesses as 
to the possibility of more serious fail- 
ures and priority of correction, Mr. 
Smith said that the first basis for selec- 
tion, obviously, is known points of high 
maintenance costs. Other points calling 
for correction, he said, require careful 
inspection and an attempt at analysis of 
present and incipient failure, based on 
past experience and whatever knowledge 
of soils and type of construction that 
can be obtained from the record. 

After brief reference to several spe- 
cific methods of stabilizing roadbed, in- 
cluding grouting, sand piles and sand- 
filled blast holes, piling, and vertical 
ties, Mr. Smith said in conclusion: 

“Tt should be recognized that it is 
only slightly over 20 years since soil 
was considered anything but plain old 
dirt. In those 20 years great strides 
have been made in understanding the 
action of soils as a structural mate- 
rial—which is especially true if one con- 
siders the time and study devoted to 
understanding the mechanics of wood and 
steel materials, with their much more 
definite structural properties. There is 
much yet to be learned about soils, but 
the A.R.E.A.-sponsored investigation 
will continue to develop information of 
value to the industry. I know of no 
other maintenance expenditure that will 
give a greater return on the dollar than 
that for roadbed stabilization.” 


Future Railway Bridges 


Summing up an address on the Future 
of Structural Engineering in Relation to 
Railroad Bridges, Shortridge Hardesty, 
consulting engineer, New York, said 
that, in spite of the many advances 
made in the theory and study of bridge 
design, “there are still gaps in our en- 
gineering knowledge. These gaps are 
being recognized, and investigation and 
research are under way or projected to 
supply the needed information.” 

In arriving at this conclusion, Mr. 
Hardesty traced, chronologically, the ad- 
vances of the past from their beginning 
in 1829. He said that by 1830 some 
data on beams and columns became 
available, and that the first great ad- 
vance in design knowledge came in 1847, 
when Squire Whipple published his 
“Work on Bridge Building.” 

With this book available, many truss 
forms were developed, together with 
plate-girder bridges and railroad trestles. 
In 1850 the bridges were constructed of 
timber, cast-iron and wrought-iron, but 
by 1870 practically all were made of 
wrought iron which was superseded by 
steel during the period from 1880 to 
1895. 

By the time the Committee on Iron 
and Steel Structures of the A.R.E.A. 
began its task of developing  speci- 
fications for steel bridges many rail- 
roads faced overstressed bridges because 
of continuing increases in locomotive 
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weights. The committee realized early 
in its history, Mr. Hardesty said, 
“that many of the divergencies in prac- 
tice resulted from gaps in our engineer- 
ing knowledge.” It therefore sponsored 
studies, investigations and tests cover- 
ing a wide range of topics. However, 
there are still many important prob- 
lems facing the railway bridge engineer. 
The future of railway bridges is largely 
concerned with the solution of such 
problems, Mr. Hardesty declared. 

Although railway loadings increased 
steadily for the first 100 years of Ameri- 
can railroad history, Mr. Hardesty said, 
this tendency has changed recently by 
virtue of the shift, in many cases, to 
Diesel power. He expects, however, 
that Diesels, may get heavier as power 
is increased per unit. 

One of the more glamorous bridge 
problems of the future concerns the in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of the 
use of special materials such as. sili- 
con steels, low-alloy and corrosion- 
resistant steels and structural aluminum 





for bridge fabrication, according to Mr. 
Hardesty. He also said that welded 
construction, now proving itself in many 
forms of construction, is one of the 
important questions of the future that 
will have to be studied and answered. 
He also mentioned briefly the greater 
use of piper and steel H-piles, the need 
for study on rational column design, 
and research now in progress on riveted 
and bolted joints and on rocker-shoe 
asemblies. He said he also considered 
of major importance the problem of 
protecting metalwork against corrosion. 
Of this, he said, “stainless alloys appear 
particularly promising for expansion- 
bearing details.” 

Finally, Mr. Hardesty mentioned as 
noteworthy the important tendency in 
current bridge design to pay greater 
attention to appearance. Early bridges, 
being mainly utilitarian, were frequently 
ugly. Present designers have found, he 
said, that by proper planning better ap- 
pearance is possible with only a small 
increase in cost. 





A.R.E. A. COMMITTEE 


Committee on Ties 
C. D. Turley, Chairman* 


Three progress reports were sub- 
mitted by this committee, the first of 
which deals with the extent of adher- 
ence to specifications. This report was 
based on several field inspections dur- 
ing the year of crossties stored for 
seasoning at wood-preserving plants. 
The second report gives the latest fig- 
ures on tie renewals and costs per mile 
of maintained track, while the third 
report, quite brief, is on the investiga- 
tion, now being made in collaboration 
with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, on methods for re- 
ducing mechanical wear of track ties. 

A report on adherence to specifica- 
tions indicates that strict vigilance on 
the part of inspectors is necessary to 
insure that the railroads receive ties 
that will give satisfactory performance 
for a long period of service. 


*Engineer of Ties and Treatment, Illinois 
Control 


Wood Preservation 
C. §. Burt, Chairman* 


Nine progress reports and one final 
report were presented by this commit- 
tee. Seven of the progress reports, all 
presented as information, deal with 
service tests of treated woods; meth- 
ods of preventing destruction by mar- 
ine borers; preventing destruction by 
termites; incising forest products; the 
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results of using coal tar for treating 
ties; the treatment of wood to make 
it fire resistant; and the artificial sea- 
soning of forest products prior to treat- 
ment. The other two progress reports 
—on creosote-petroleum solutions and 
on new impregnants for increasing the 
life and serviceability of forest products 
—contain material for adoption and 
inclusion in the Manual. This material 
was accepted. 

The final report, submitted as infor- 
mation, deals with the preservative 
survey conducted by the committee. An 
important trend indicated by the sur- 
vey is that straight coal tar is being 
eliminated for treating crossties and 
switch timber. An appendix to the 
report describes the vapor-drying proc- 
ess. 


* Assistant to the Director of Purchases and 
Stores, Illinois Central 


Location—Operation 
C. H. Blackman, Chairman* 


Under Revision of Manual, the com- 
mittee recommends that the section 
dealing with the methods of determin- 
ing the proper allowance for mainte- 
nance-of-way expense due to increased 
use and increased investment (popular- 
ly known as the Yager formula) be 
withdrawn from use pending necessary 
revision, to avoid having misleading 
material in the Manual. The committee 
also submitted two progress reports. 


*Chief Engineer, Loutsville & Nashville 
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Under its assignment to investigate 
electrification and the development of 
modern power units, the committee of- 
fered a monograph on the gas-turbine 
locomotive, embracing a discussion of 
various estimates of fuel supplies. Un- 
der economics of operation of union 
railway passenger terminals, a progress 
report describes the proposed terminal 
at New Orleans, La., and discusses the 
method of financing the project and 
the proposed method of allocating the 
cost of operating and maintaining the 
terminal. 

The recommendation of the 
muttee was approved. 


com- 


Roadway and Ballast 
H. W. Legro, Chairman* 


This committee submitted six pro- 
gress reports as information. The sub- 
jects include: physical properties - of 
earth materials; roadbed stabilization; 
‘construction and protection of roadbed 
across reservoir areas; chemical eradi- 
cation of vegetation; tests of ballast; 
and special types of ballast. 

The report on physical properties 
of earth materials is concerned pri- 
marily with material in the subgrade and 
describes field tests of subgrade mate- 
rials on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to determine pressures in these 
materials under traffic. The report on 
roadbed stabilization includes informa- 
tion on the savings in labor resulting 
from pressure-grouting unstable road- 
bed on a number of roads and describes 
several specific projects where stabili- 
zation measures were necessary, giving 
the results obtained from these meas- 
ures. The report also describes the 
laboratory investigation, begun re- 
cently, to study the factors that cause 
the development of soft spots in road- 
beds. 

The report on special types of ballast 
describes a test on the Illinois Central 
in which a 2,485-ft. tangent track was 
covered with a layer of asphalt three 
to four inches thick, and discusses the 
results after five years of service un- 
der heavy traffic. These results include 
improved drainage, cleaner ballast, pro- 
tection of ties against weathering and 


sharply reduced annual maintenance 
cost. 
*Engineer of Grade Crossings, Boston & 
Maine 


Report on Track 


R. B. Caruthers, Chairman* 


Reapproval of the Manual material 
on the welding of manganese castings 
in special trackwork was recommended 
by this committee in reporting on its 
first assignment. Other minor changes 
in the Manual were recommended in 
connection with progress 


reports on 
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track tools and on the design of tie 
plates. The committee also submitted 
new plans for solid manganese-steel, 
self-guarded frogs and for steel fillers 
and reinforcing bars to be included in 
the Portfolio of Trackwork Plans, and 
also proposed the revision of 17 plans 
of split switches in the Portfolio to 
show a different tie spacing. The sub- 
committee on trackwork plans also pre- 
sented, as information, a final report 
on the service tests of designs of solid 
manganese-steel crossing frogs; a prog- 
ress report on structural steel and tim- 
ber supports for such crossings; a re- 
port on tests of bolt tension in cross- 
ing frogs, and a report on laboratory 
fatigue tests of manganese steel. Otler 
progress reports deal with fastenings 
for continuous welded rail; hold-down 
fastenings for tie plates, including elas- 
tic pads under the plates to determine 
their effect on tie wear; the effect of 
lubrication in preventing frozen rail 
joints; rail anchorage for various con- 
ditions; and a critical review of the 
subject of speed on curves as affected 
by present-day equipment. 

The report on hold-down fastenings 
for tie plates describes the extensive 
tests being conducted on the Louisville 
& Nashville and the Illinois Central, 
the purpose of which is to determine 
the most effective measures for reduc- 
ing mechanical wear of ties. The fasten- 
ings being tested include spikes of vari- 
ous types, adhesives and spring rail 
clips. Fabric pads of several types and 
waterproofing agents are also included 
in these tests. The report on joint-bar 
lubrication describes tests on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, now under 
way for three years, to compare the 
various materials intended to prevent 
frozen joints. 

The committee’s recommendations re- 
garding Manual Material were ap- 
proved. 


* Assistant Engineer, Pennsylvania 


Report on Rail 
C. B. Bronson, Chairman* 


Nine progress reports and one final 
report, all offered as information, were 
presented by this committee. In the 
first of the progress reports, the com- 
mittee recommended reapproval of the 
section of the Manual outlining the 
general requirements of a rail joint, 
while the second report, dealing with 
conditions affecting the service life of 
rail, gives the results of an investiga- 
tion of rail failures in the laboratory. 
The remaining progress reports cover 
the following: rail failure statistics; 
economic value of different sizes of rail; 
continuous welded rail; service tests of 
various types of joint bars; joint-bar 
wear and failures, and revisions in the 
design and specification for joint bars; 
the cause and prevention of shelly spots 
and head checks in rail; and recent 
developments affecting rail section. The 





one final report deals with the caus 
and remedy of corrugated rail. This 
report states that scant tangible re- 
sults have materialized after 11 years 
of work on the subject. For this re: 
son, and because it is uncertain tha‘ 
means of preventing corrugation wii! 
be determined, because riding quality 
usually is not affected, because exces- 
sive corrugation may be removed by 
grinding, and because only one road 
has displayed more than passing inter- 
est in the subject, the committee feels 
that further study is not warranted. 

The committee’s recommendation 
was adopted. 


*Maintenance of Ways Assistant to Vive- 
President, New York Central System 


Committee on Impact 
A. B. Chapman, Chairman* 


This committee presented progress 
reports on nine of its ten assignments. 
All of these reports are brief, and, in 
general, consist of statements to the 
effect that tests being made in connec- 
tion with the various assignments are 
under way and will be continued. 





*Assistant Chief Engineer, Lines East, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacttic 


Yards and Terminals 
G. F. Hand, Chairman* 


This committee presented reports on 
nine assignments, including five final 
reports offered as information. Under 
Revision of Manual, the committee of- 
fered suggested changes regarding l.c.l. 
freight facilities. In connection with its 
assignment to investigate scales used 
in railway service, it recommended re- 
visions or readoption of the portion of 
the Manual dealing with this subject 
that have not been revised in the last 
ten years. One progress report em- 
braces the annual bibliography on sub- 
jects pertaining to yards and terminals, 
while another concerns terminal facili- 
ties for electric locomotives. The five 
final reports deal with facilities for ex- 
pediting freight traffic through yards 
and terminals; rolling resistances of 
freight and passenger cars equipped 
with roller bearings; advantages and 
disadvantages of low and car-floor lev- 
el passenger platforms; recent develop- 
ments in under-car inspection of pas- 
senger cars; and length of freight cars 
as the basis for determining the capaci- 
ty of yard and terminal tracks. The 
commuttee’s recommendations were ap- 
proved. 

The report on facilities for expediting 
freight traffic through yards and ter- 
minals makes four suggestions which 
the committee felt would be of value 
at many terminals. These are: (1) the 
revamping of yard facilities to con- 
solidate operations and thus avoid extra 
moves and retrograde movements; (2) 
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Left to right — J. W. Cummings, supvr. work equipment, D. & H., Albany, N. Y.; J. C. 
Brennan, engr. track, D. & H., Albany, N. Y.; and O. W. Stephens, asst. engr. structures, 
D. & H., Albany, N. Y. 





the adoption of improved communica- 
tions; (3) the use of mobile or fixed 
facilities for servicing locomotives at 
various locations in yards and termin- 
als; and (4) the use of switch tenders 
or power machines to operate main- 
line and other switches at the entrance 
and departure ends of yards. 


*Retired Assistant to Chief Engineer, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 





Iron and Steel Structures 
E. S. Birkenwald, Chairman* 


Under Revision of Manual this com- 
mittee recommended revisions of the 
specifications for steel railway bridges 
and of certain other parts of Chapter 
15. Progress reports were made on 
three of the seven remaining assign- 
ments. These deal with stress distri- 
bution in bridge floorbeam hangers; 
the design of steel bridge details; and 
the design of metal culverts of 60-in. 
diameter and larger, including corru- 
gated metal arches. 

All of the recommendations of the 
committee were approved. 


*Engineer of Bridges, Southern 


Water Service 
H. E. Silcox, Chairman* 


This committee proposed extensive 
changes in the Manual, affecting pres- 
ent specifications for welded steel tanks 
for water service, and salt used for 
the regeneration of zeolite water soft- 
ening plants. It also presented five 
progress reports and two final reports 
as information. The changes recom- 
mended by the committee were ap- 
proved. 
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The progress reports cover inter- 
crystalline and other types of corro- 
sion of steam boilers; federal and state 
regulations pertaining to railway sani- 
tation; sanitation practices for construc- 
tion and operation of camp outfits; 
new developments in water conditioning 
for use in Diesel locomotive cooling 
systems and steam generators; and 
stream pollution from sludge and waste 
on railway property. One of the final 
reports deals with the effect of water 
hammer on pipe lines and methods for 
its control, while the other is concerned 
with the cause and prevention of after- 
precipitation from treated water. 

The report on sanitation practices in 
camp outfits points out that few roads 
have a clearly-defined sanitary program 
for labor camps. This report consists 
largely of recommended sanitation prac- 
tices for the design and equipment of 
camp cars and for the maintenance and 
operation of such camps. 


* Assistant Engineer Water Supply, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio 


Cooperation 
With Universities 
S. R. Hursh, Chairman* 


Three progress reports, all presented 
as information, were offered by this 
committee. Under its assignment to 
stimulate greater appreciation on the 
part of railway managements of the 
importance of bringing selected college 
graduates into railway service and, 
also, of the need for providing adequate 
means of recruiting such graduates and 
for retaining them in the service, the 
committee submitted a brief progress 
report based on replies to questionnaires 
sent to a number of colleges and rail- 
roads. An important fact brought out 


by this survey is that 30 per cent of 
the engineering graduates employed by 
the railroads in 1947 already have left 
the service. The second progress re- 
port lists the railway men who have 
addressed student groups in the past 
year to promote greater interest among 
students in the science of transportation. 
The last of the reports deals with the 
cooperative system of education, in- 
cluding summer employment, in rail- 
way service. This report indicates that 
the cooperative schools have a genuine 
interest in developing better relations 
with the railways and that the coop- 
erative plan has proved of mutual bene- 
fit to the schools and the railroads 
that have participated. 


*Assistant Chief Engineer - 
Pennsylvania. 


Maintenance, 


Report on Buildings 
A. G. Dorland, Chairman* 


Reports were presented by this com- 
mittee on three of its ten assignments. 
Under Revision of Manual it offered 
extensive revisions in the specifications 
for buildings for railway purposes, 
which were recommended for adoption. 
Under its assignment to develop speci- 
fications for railway buildings the com- 
mittee submitted specifications for hol- 
low concrete masonry units, which 
were offered as information. A_ final 
report, also presented as information, 
was submitted on fire retardant coat- 
ings. This report describes the classi- 
fications of these coatings and the tests 
made to determine their effectiveness. 

The revisions recommended by the 
committee were approved. 


* Assistant Engineer, Elgin, Jolict & Eastern 


Committee on Masonry 
F. R. Smith, Chairman* 


This committee submitted six reports 
on five of its eight assignments. With 
reference to its assignment to develop 
principles of design of masonry struc- 
tures, the committee recommended the 
adoption of specifications for various 
types of cribbing that were submitted 
last year, and also submitted specifica- 
tions for the design of plain and re- 
inforced concrete members, which were 
recommended for adoption. The latter 
specifications had been submitted as 
tentative in 1947. Also, specifications, 
previously submitted and published, for 
lining railway tunnels with timber were 
recommended for adoption, as were 
specifications for various types of pile 
foundations. Reports were submitted as 
information on repairing and solidifying 
masonry structures, and on methods 
for improving the quality of concrete 
and mortars, the latter containing, in 


*Chief Engineer, Union Railroad 
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tabular form, a procedure for propor- 
tioning concrete mixes for field use. 

All of the recommendations of the 
committee were approved. 


Waterproofing 


G. E. Robinson, Chairman* 


This committee submitted a progress 
report on water-proofing protection to 
prevent concrete deterioration. The re- 
port deals briefly with a test conducted 
by the committee and describes labora- 
tory and field tests that are soon to 
be made, which will include all of the 
available surface coatings offered by 
suppliers for use in above-grade water- 
proofing of concrete. 





*Engineer of Structures, New York Central, 
Lines West of Buffaio 


Committee on 
Wood Bridges 
C. V. Lund, Chairman* 


This committee recommended the de- 
letion of the material in the Manual 
dealing with the relative economy of 
repairs and renewals of wood bridges 
and trestles, and offered minor revisions 
in certain other material. A progress 
report deals with grading rules and 
the classification of lumber for railway 
uses. A report of a special subcommit- 
tee on the design of wood bridges and 
trestles, giving preliminary results of 
stress measurements in timber struc- 
tures, was presented as information. 

All of the recommendations of the 
committee were approved. 

* 4ssistant Engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacitic 


Ecenomics of Labor 
J. S. McBride, Chairman* 


Under Revision of Manual, this com- 
mittee recommended extensive changes 
in the material in the Manual on the 
programming of bridge and_ building 
work. Progress reports were presented 
on the assignments to analyze opera- 
tions of railways that have substantially 
reduced the cost of labor required in 
maintenance-of-way work, and on the 
investigation of the organized training 
of supervisors. One final report, pre- 
sented as information, deals with track 
maintenance in C.T.C. territory. 

The report dealing with the analysis 
of operations of railways that have 
substantially reduced the costs of labor 
required in maintenance work is devo- 
ted to a study of a system employed 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, in which traffic is detoured around 
major maintenance operations. The re- 
port indicates that, as compared with 
the more conventional method of doing 
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the same work—involving smaller 
gangs, slow orders and frequent in- 
terruptions of the work by traffic— 
the “detour” method affords an indi- 
cated saving of as much as 53 per cent. 

All of the recommendations of the 
committee were approved. 


*Chief Engineer Consultant, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois 


Report on Highways 
W. J. Hedley, Chairman* 


Under Revision of Manual, this com- 
mittee recommended completely new 
material regarding the requisites for 
highway grade-crossing signals and for 
automatic crossing gates. Under its as- 
signment to investigate the design 
and specifications for highway-rail- 
way grade crossings, the commit- 
tee submitted, for adoption and in- 
clusion in the Manual, revised specifi- 
cations for prefabricated treated-timber 
crossings, pre-cast concrete slab cross- 
ings, and monolithic concrete crossings. 
It also presented two drawings for 
adoption, showing typical location plans 
for automatic highway crossing signals. 
A progress report was made on the 
assignment to classify highway-railway 
crossings with respect to public safety. 


* Assistant Chief Engineer, Wabash 


Records and Accounts 
F. B. Baldwin, Chairman* 


Six progress reports were offered by 
this committee, the first of which em- 
braces an extensive bibliography of 
subjects pertaining to records and ac- 
counts. Other reports deal with modern 
drafting aids; the use of statistics in 
railway engineering; the relation of 
construction reports and property rec- 
ords to current problems; current de- 
velopments in connection with regula- 
tory bodies and courts; and revisions 
and interpretations of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission accounting classi- 
fications. The report on the use of sta- 
tistics points out that all roads—large 
or small—can use properly developed 
statistical information widely and ef- 
fectively in promoting economy and in 
controlling costs. 


*Valuation Engineer, System, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe 


Work Equipment 
Edgar Bennett, Chairman* 


Reports made by this committee cov- 
ered eight of its ten assignments, all 
of which were final reports presented 
as information. These reports deal 
with power conveyors; power ballast- 
ing machines; equipment for oiling 
rail and track fixtures in track; pow- 
er cribbing machines; portable power 





units and tools for roadway terminal 
gangs; Diesel engines; portable power 
units and tools for bridge and building 
gangs; and new developments in main- 
tenance-of-way equipment. The reports 
on specific types of machines include 
descriptions of one or more machines 
in each class and their operating char- 
acteristics. Those covering power tools 
for terminal and for bridge and build- 
ing gangs include discussions of the 
problems confronting these gangs and 
how they can be solved by the use of 
power tools and machines. 


*Chief Engineer Maintenance of Way and 
Structures, Eastern Lines, Southern 


Uniform General 
Contract Forms 
W. R. Swatash, Chairman* 


This committee recommended the re- 
adoption of certain Manual material, 
but suggested minor changes in the 
form of agreement for joint use of 
freight terminal facilities and in the 
form of agreement for crossings of 
railways at grade. A final report, com- 
prising a form of agreement to permit 
subsurface exploration by state or other 
government agencies on railway rights- 
of-way, was presented for adoption and 
publication in the Manual. Progress 
reports were made on two other assign- 
ments, one including a proposed form 
of agreement for the maintenance and 
operation of flood-protection works, and 
the other a proposed form of agree- 
ment for railroad force-account work 
on flood-control projects. 

All of the recommendations of the 
committee were approved. 


* 4ssistant Engineer, Erie 








MOBILE THEATER — Educational sound 
movies on safety are being brought direct 
to employees of the Seaboard Air. Line by 
a “mobile theater.” Devised by R. D. Cates, 
Seaboard safety supervisor, the unit will be 
used over the entire S.A.L. System. 
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N.R.A.A. EXHIBIT WIDELY ACCLAIMED 





This year's display at the Chicago Coliseum 
of latest developments in equipment and ma- 
terials, including products of 119 companies, 
was one of the largest ever held 


Gstisctdent with the fiftieth anniversary convention of 
the American Railway Engineering Association in 
Chicago during the week of March 14, and with spe- 
cial features and decorations appropriate to the event, 
the National Railway Appliances Association pre- 
sented a highly interesting display of new and im- 
proved machines, tools, devices and materials adapted 
for railway maintenance and construction work. This 
exhibit, the thirty-fourth to be presented by the 
N.R.A.A. in connection with A.R.E.A. conventions, 
was held in the Coliseum on March 14-17. With 119 
member companies participating, displaying their 
products in 243 booths of the exhibit hall, and with 
nearly 1,200 manufacturers’ officers, engineers, sales 
representatives and service men in attendance, the 
exhibit this year was one of the largest and most 
comprehensive ever held by the association. For the 
first time the Track Supply Association and the 
Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association, allied 
respectively with the Roadmasters’ Association and 
the American Railway Bridge and Building Associa- 
tion, displayed their banners. 

One of the factors contributing to the size and scope 
of the display was the desire of the manufacturers to 
show that their efforts—in developing products designed 
to make railway construction and maintenance work 
easier, safer and cheaper — have contributed ma- 
terially to the fifty years of progress in the field of 
railway engineering and maintenance celebrated this 
year by the A.R.E.A. Another factor is the realiza- 
tion by the manufacturers of the important part equip- 
ment will play in future railway construction and 
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maintenance work because of still-rising labor costs. 
That railway men also have this latter factor in mind 
was evidenced by the large crowds that attended the 
display on all four days, and the keen interest ex- 
hibited by all in the economies that can be effected by 
the use of the devices displayed. 

The officers who had the responsibilities of arrang- 
ing and supervising the exhibit this year were: Max 
K. Ruppert (P. & M. Co., Chicago), president of the 
N.R.A.A.; H. M. McFarlane (O. F. Jordan Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind.), vice-president; R. B. 
Fisher (Buda Company, Harvey, IIl.), secretary; 
Lewis Thomas (Q & C Co., Chicago), assistant 
secretary and director of exhibits; Jess Mossgrove 
(Austin-Western Company, Aurora, IIl.), treasurer ; 
honorary directors—J. S. Hutchins (Ramapo Ajax 
Division, American Brake Shoe Company, Chicago) ; 
C. L. Mellor (Barco Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago); directors—E. D. Cowlin (Eaton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Reliance Division, Massillon, Ohio) ; 
W. H. Tudor (International Harvester Company, In- 
dustrial Power Division, Chicago); R. A. Carr 
(Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago); J. B. 
Templeton, (Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago) ; and 
E. W. Backes (Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Chicago). 

The association held its annual business meeting 
at the Coliseum on Tuesday afternoon, March 15. In 
the election of officers, Mr. McFarlane was elected 
president, Mr. Mossgrove was elected vice-president, 
and Mr. Tudor was elected treasurer. Mr. Fisher was 
re-elected secretary. 

W. B. Blix (Nordberg Manufacturing Company), 
Milwaukee, Wis., and J. P. Kleinkort (Ramapo Ajax 
division, American Brake Shoe Company), Chicago, 
were elected directors to serve for a term of three 
years. K. K. Cavins (Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Inc.), Chicago, was elected a director for a term of 
two years, and Eugene Harbeck (National Lock 
Washer Company), Chicago, was elected a director 
for a term of one year. 
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“SOUTHERN BELLES” ARE RE-EQUIPPEL 











Below—One of the 60-passenger coaches 

















‘Two trains, with 12 cars from American Car & Foundry Co. and eight sleepers 


from Pullman-Standard, will enter regular service on the K.C.S. on April 3 


To be placed in service on April 3 by the Kansas 
City Southern are 18 new and two rebuilt passenger- 
train cars which will completely re-equip that road’s 
“Southern Belle” trains operating between Kansas 
City, Mo., and New Orleans, La. Built by the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. are two diners, six coaches, 
and two mail-baggage-dormitory cars. Furnished by 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
are eight four-bedroom, 14-roomette sleeping cars. 
With the exception of the mail-baggage-dormitory 
cars, the equipment has low-alloy high-tensile steel 
underframes and aluminum  superstructures. The 
mail-baggage-dormitory cars are of low-alloy high- 
tensile-steel construction throughout. Two observa- 
tion-parlor-dining cars were rebuilt by the American 
Car & Foundry Co. into tavern-observation-lounge 
cars which conform in every way to the new cars 
and are for use in the same service. 





dormitory sections in the baggage-mail-dormitory car 








New schedules will be inaugurated when the newly 
equipped trains go into service. These will reduce 
the present running time between the two terminals 
by 3 hrs. 45 min. and provide connections at Shreve- 
port, La., for Porf Arthur, Tex.; Beaumont, and Lake 
Charles, La. Plans call for the new “Southern Belle” 
to leave Kansas City at 4 p.m. and to arrive at New 
Orleans at 10 o’clock the next morning, with an 
identical schedule.on the northbound trip. The south- 
bound train, incliding a through Kansas City-Port 
Arthur sleeper, will leave Shreveport at 3:30 a.m. 
and arrive at Port Arthur at 9 a.m., an elapsed time 
of 17 hrs. Northbound, the train will leave Port 
Arthur at 4:20 p.m. and arrive at Shreveport at 
10:20 p.m. for the connection with the New Orleans- 
Kansas City train. 

One of the new “Southern Belle” trains was pre- 
sented to the public at Kansas City on March 7 and 


Left — A transverse bedroom in daytime. The wardrobe is at the end of the sofa, the enclosed toilet at the right. Right — Open 

















has visited major points on the road between that 
point and New Orleans, and between Shreveport and 
Port Arthur. 

Dark green is the predominant exterior color of 
the trains, set off by contrasting red and yellow strip- 
ing. The roof is aluminum and the lettering, gold. 
The cars meet all the specifications of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the U. S. Railway 
Mail Service and have A.A.R. standard roof contours. 


Dining Cars 


The two diners, each with a capacity for 36 pas- 
sengers, are designed in a manner which breaks up 
the inherently long and narrow look of this type 
car. 

This is done by placing tables both in the con- 
ventional manner and diagonally against serpentine 
settees, with the diagonal tables for two opposite the 
conventional tables for four and the conventional 
tables for two opposite the diagonal tables for four. 
Winged partitions with ornamental grilles and por- 
tieres add to the cozy appearance of the car by break- 
ing it up into three sections and also facilitate segre- 
gation of passengers. 

The color scheme of the interior of these cars is 
predominantly blue, enhanced by a henna-rust carpet 
by Beck & Blatchford. Red gumwood Formica with 
decorative stars is the finish on the pier panels and 
the blue in the car varies from a light ceiling to dark 
chair upholstery. In line with the aisle and over the 
buffet is a decorative mirror. The bulkkead decora- 
tions for the diners and coaches are edge-lighted 
etched Plexiglas, backed by a mirror and faced with 
Y%-in. safety glass. The Plexiglas provides decora- 
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The dining room of the “Southern Belle” diners is divided by partitions and fortieres into three table groups, each seating 12 passengers 





tion, while the mirror gives an appearance of length 
to the car. 

The foyers between the dining rooms and the pan- 
tries are complete with steward’s lockers and refrig- 
erators, soiled-linen receptacles and glassware cup- 


board. The kitchens were equipped by Owen Web- 
ber, Inc., and include Stearnes propane-gas dining- 
car ranges, steam cookers and steam tables. Stain- 
less steel is used throughout for ease in cleaning and 
for general appearance. The equipment represents 
an increasing use of electricity in diners, even to 
Surgex dishwashers. Doors to the kitchens are con- 
veniently arranged so that supplies can be loaded di- 
rectly into them from either side of the car. 

The dining cars are named “Old Plantation” and 
“Mountain Lodge,” names which reflect the general 
characteristics of areas along the railroad. The 
Plexiglas etchings are of scenes suggested by these 
names. 


Coaches 


Four of the coaches have seating capacity for 60 
passengers each, while the other two are divided cars 
with room for 40 in one section and 22 in the other. 
They are named for the principal cities en route. 

The cars are all of single-vestibule design with 
large lounges for men and women in the regular 
coaches. Twenty-six “Sleepy Hollow” double seats 
revolve and recline. The bulkhead seats are of the 
same design, except that they do not revolve. They 
are upholstered in Goodall light-blue superneedlepoint 
to harmonize with the blue pier panels. A _ pleasing 
contrast is obtained, however, by the light yellow 
ceiling and stainless-steel heater duct. The frieze 
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panels, bulkheads and passageway walls are medium 
vellow, while a yellow design in the linoleum sets off 
the blue background. The lounges feature yellow 
ceilings and blue walls. 

The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. solid 
luggage racks have built-in individual seat lights, 
each controlled by its own switch. General illumina- 
tion is from Luminator lens-type fixtures in the ceil- 
ing over the aisle. 

The divided coaches are similar in every respect to 
the regular coaches. Color schemes are identical, 
while accommodations allow for two more passengers. 
There are separate toilet facilities for each car divi- 
sion. 


Sleeping Accommodations 


Each of the new ‘Southern Belle” sleepers has two 
crosswise bedrooms, two lengthwise bedrooms and 
14 roomettes—accommodations for 22 passengers. 
These eight cars bear the names of deceased presi- 
dents of the railroad. 

Bedrooms, divided by a sliding partition, may be 
had singly or en suite. In one bedroom, which has 
a full-length sofa, the beds are transverse, while in 
the adjoining room, which has a contoured seat and 
folding chair, beds are lengthwise. Both type rooms 
have full-size lower and upper beds. 

Each room has enclosed toilet and wash-basin fa- 
cilities ; is air conditioned; has separate heat controls ; 
and is built to accommodate a service table for games 
or writing. Lights are placed for both general and 
individual illumination, including mirror lights. 

Circulating cooled water is available on tap in bed- 
rooms and roomettes. Cooling is effected by a 
mechanical refrigeration unit and a Lundy heat ex- 
changer. Other conveniences include a wardrobe 
locker, full-length mirror, electric razor outlets, ample 
luggage space, folding armrests and shoe lockers. 

Two bedrooms may be combined by folding the par- 
tition back. This type of bedroom is a favorite with 
families and with businessmen who desire a confer- 
ence room for several people. A connecting door is 
built into the sliding partition, which allows the oc- 
cupants to enjoy either company or complete pri- 
vacy. 

There are lights in the roomettes for general il- 
lumination and others for individual reading. A full- 
length mirror is located on the inside of the entrance 
door, and there is a wardrobe locker for clothes. 
Fully air conditioned, each roomette has separate 
thermostatic heat controls which enable the passen- 
ger to regulate the temperature to individual prefer- 
ence. At one end of the room is a large luggage 
rack, with additional space for luggage beneath the 
seat. 

Color schemes in the sleeping-car interiors vary, 
with four of the eight having light green ceilings and 
medium green walls for the roomettes, and light blue 
ceilings and medium blue walls in the bedrooms and 
annexes. In the remaining four cars the color scheme 
is reversed, with the roomettes featuring blue and 
the bedrooms green. 

The two 85-ft. mail-baggage-dormitory cars com- 
bine a 35-ft. 6-in. baggage section and a 30-ft. 1-in. 


Top — The partition in the divided coach 


Center — A conductor's desk and chair replace one seat at 
one end of the divided coach. From this station is operated 
the public address system 


Below — The men’s lounge in the 60-passenger coach 

































































In the kitchen looking toward the pantry 


three sections, each with a lower and an upper berth. 
The space which would otherwise be taken by a 
fourth section is given to shower, combolet, dental 
bowl, and clothes locker. 

The mail compartment is completely equipped to 
Railway Mail Service standards. There is a ward- 
robe for post office personnel, complete toilet facili- 
ties, and a Lundy Utility unit, which consists of an 
electric refrigerator, a water cooler and a steam cooker 
in one cabinet, 17% in. by 19% in., 48% in. high. 
The baggage section has fish racks, a desk and letter 
case and water cooler. 


Construction 


The passenger-carrying cars are of riveted and 
welded design, with low-alloy high-tensile-steel un- 
derframes. Aluminum superstructures prevail in the 
passenger cars, but the mail-baggage-dormitory cars 
are low-alloy high-tensile steel throughout, with the 
exception of open-hearth steel vertical end members. 
The general dimensions of all cars are the same— 
85 ft. coupled length and 59-ft. 6 in. between truck 
centers. Carlines are shaped so the roof forms the 
standard A.A.R. streamline arch. 

In the kitchen and pantry 16-gage stainless-steel 
floor is laid over lightweight Tucolith on top of %4-in. 
Keystone. Drain troughs feed into drains equipped 
with anti-freeze protection, while wood floor racks 
cover the entire floor. The dining sections also have 
34-in. Keystone bases and tack-welded wire mesh re- 
inforces the 1%-in. Portland cement which is applied 
in and over the Keystone. Ceramic tile is imbedded 
in the cement and is used throughout the car except 
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mail compartment with a 13-tt. dermitory containing 


for the kitchen and pantry. Carpet is laid over the 
tile in the dining room. 

Coaches also have Keystone flooring, but the top 
openings are coated with Tuco preservative, then 
filled with Tuco Beach Grove mix. Enamelite ¥ in. 
thick is next applied and on this Armstrong 1%-in. 
compressed cork. Mail-baggage cars have a triple 
flooring of tongue-and-groove fir. 

Before the insulation was applied the inside of the 
outer shell, end and roof sheets, top of the false floor 
and stringers, and the outside of all inside metal 
finish were given a %-in. coating of Insulmat. Three- 
inch Fiberglas with asbestos covering was then in- 
stalled throughout with the exception of the floor, 
which took 2-in. insulation, and the water-tank lous- 
ing with its 1-in. protection. 

Advantage has been taken of the many advance- 
ments in high-strength lightweight materials for the 
inside finish. Masonite tempered Presdwood is used 
for wainscoting. The coaches have aluminum pier 
panels, and the diners have decorative stars on fig- 
ured red gum Formica. Plymetl doors and partitions 
are protected by stainless-steel kick and splash plates 
for easier housekeeping. Kitchen and pantry are fin- 
ished in stainless steel. 

A departure from the conventional is the round 
windows in the upper part of the end doors. All 
glass is safety glass. Adams & Westlake aluminum 
breather-type double sash, glazed both inside and 
out with safety glass, are used in all cars. 

A Westinghouse air-pressure water system is 
standard on all cars. The dining cars have a water 
storage capacity of 425 gal.; the coaches, 200 gal. The 
mail-baggage-dormitory cars have 225 gal. in two 
tanks, 200 gal. under the car and the rest overhead in 
the mail room. General Electric coolers provide ice wa- 
ter in the coaches. Heating is the Vapor Heating 
Corporation Zone Control type, with cooling by Frig- 
idaire electro-mechanical air conditioning. 


Electrical and Mechanical Equipment 


Thirty-two-volt power is provided by Safety gene- 
motors, 25 kw. and 25 hp., 220-volt capacity. It is 
driven by a V-belt unit equipped with Spicer auto- 
matic clutch. Due to the small power consumption 
a 5-kw. underframe type generator is used on the 
head-end car. The Gould batteries for the passenger- 
carrying cars are arranged in eight two-cell Mono- 
bloc trays; Edison storage batteries are used on the 
mail-baggage-dormitory cars. 

Westinghouse HSC brake equipment is standard on 
all cars. Included are D-22-BR control valve, quick- 
service valve, 21-B magnet with 64-volt coils, relay 
valve with 32-volt coils and a complete generator- 
type speed governor. Brake cylinders are mounted 





Weights of K.C.S. “Southern Belle” Cars, -Lb. 
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Baggage-mail-dormitory cars are carried on six-wheel trucks 


four per car on the trucks, with braking power 250 
per cent of the light weight of the car at 100 Ib. 
cylinder pressure. 

General Steel Castings four-wheel equalized coil- 
spring trucks with Houde shock absorbers carry the 
passenger cars and diners. The head-end cars have 
six-wheel trucks to carry the greater loads. Hyatt 
roller bearings are used throughout, while each truck 
is equipped with A.A. decelostats. The trucks are in- 
sulated wherever possible, with Fabreeka pads under 
the center plate, over the equalizer springs and over 
journal boxes. Simplex Unit Cylinder clasp brakes 
appear on all cars. 

The couplers are National Malleable of the A.A.R. 
tight-lock type. They are fitted to coupler yokes with 
radial butt castings to suit Waughmat twin-cushion 
draft gears. 

The addition of full dining cars to the “Southern 
Belle” led to conversion of the two observation cars 
from part diners to full lounge cars. They are di- 
vided by a bar-buffet into a 34-seat tavern section and 
a 24-seat observation lounge. The cars are named 
“Good Cheer” and “Hospitality.” 

The interior of the observation-lounge section fea- 





tures a light green ceiling with medium green walls. 
Dark green heater guards set off a henna-rust carpet. 
Lounge chairs are upholstered in Tacoma blue, Cloud 
gold, or Chevelaire green. In the tavern section the 
ceiling is light blue and the walls a medium shade 
of the same color. Table tops are red gum Formica 
with aluminum edging. Chairs and settees have blue 
antiqued leather upholstery. Yellow drapes and venetian 
blinds are used in all windows in both the tavern and 
the observation-lounge. 

The Western Electric program-distribution and 
public-address system is controlled from a panel in 
the corridor partition of the buffet. This includes 
crystals pretuned to various stations along the route 
and wire-recorded music, the selection of which is 
controlled from central locations in the: coaches and 
in each room of the sleeping cars. 

The two-unit Diesel locomotives which will be as- 
signed to these trains are made up of Electro-Motive 
1,500-hp. F7 units. These locomotives have greater 
electric-motor capacity than their predecessors, at- 
tained by the use of Silicone, glass and mica insula- 
tion, and new fuel injectors which permit the use 
of a lower specification fuel oil. 





THE 1.C.C. RECONSIDERS 


An examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
advises that body to alter its previously formulated 
plan of reorganization for the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Among the changes he recommends is one which would 
recognize some value in the (old) preferred stock and 
give its owners a proportionately small amount of the 
proposed new common stock in exchange. 

That is, the examiner proposes that the Commission 
concede, contrary to its earlier ruling, that the old pre- 
ferred shares represent an equity in the property and its 
possible future earnings. In 1944 the Commission declared 
that, in the light of the principles which governed its 
action, no recognition could be accorded to claims of 
stockholders. 

In the earlier declaration that the course of events had 
destroyed whatever position in the enterprise the preferred 
and common stockholders had, the Commission as good 
as said that these stockholders had died their economic 
death. It said the same thing about share owners of other 
railroads in reorganization; the difference between their 
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cases and that of the Missouri Pacific is that the re- 
organization of the latter dragged along until rail traffic 
and earnings had plainly recovered so much as to breathe 
the breath of life into some of its putatively defunct stock- 
holders. So the I.C.C. examiner proposes their disinter- 
ment. 

Since the Commission itself more than a year ago re- 
quested the federal court having jurisdiction to remand 
the Missouri Pacific case for further Commission hear- 
ings and deliberation, it would seem not unlikely that the 
body will more or less agree with the examiner in be- 
lieving that some dead stockholders have miraculously 
come to life. 

It is too late, of course, for the ICC. to apply its pul- 
motor to the erstwhile stockholders of other railroads the 
reorganizations of which have been finally completed. 
They seem to be dead to stay. But it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the Commission will never again assert its 
authority to banish any stockholders from the future of 
the enterprise in which they have ventured their capital. 
The possibilities of the future are the essence of equity 
financing. They are not to be wiped out by fiat. 

—The Wall Street Journal 
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DIESELS LED AS PRODUCERS OF 1948 PASSENGER CAR-MILES 





First annual total exceeding that for coal- 
burning steam locomotives shown in 1.C.C. 
bureau's "Monthly Comment"; other articles 
compare intrastate and interstate revenues 
from bituminous coal traffic, and present 
further analyses of 1948 financial results and 


of equipment obligations due in 1949 


Fs sniginiinaiin car-miles propelled by Diesel-electric 
locomotives exceeded those produced by coal-burning 
steam locomotives on an annual basis for the first 
time in 1948, according to data set out and analyzed 
by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the latest 
issue of its “Monthly Comment.” The “Comment” 
also contained an article comparing intrastate and 
interstate revenues on bituminous coal traffic in 1947, 
and others which followed through from the previous 
issue to present further analyses of railway financial 
results in 1948 and of data on equipment obligations 
due in 1949. 

The data on Diesel-electrics indicated, as the bureau 
put it, the “phenomenal growth” in the use of that 
type of motive power by Class I roads since 1941. 
The bureau also estimated that Diesel-electrics last 
year displaced 45.8 million tons of fuel coal, i.e., “if the 
equivalent of freight, passenger and yard services 
handled by Diesels in 1948 . . . had been performed 
by coal-burning locomotives it would have required 
45.8 million tons of coal to do the Diesel portion of 
the work performed.” 


Diesels in 1948 Services 


In emerging as 1948’s foremost producer of pas- 
senger-train car-miles, the Diesel-electrics handled 
39.55 per cent of the year’s total as compared with 
35.99 per cent handled by coal-burning steam locomo- 
tives. In 1947, the respective proportions were 27.23 
per cent and 44.28 per cent, while in 1941 they were 
7.75 per cent and 63.72 per cent. Displacements of 
other types of motive power by Diesels have been 
“relatively small,” the bureau pointed out. Oil- 
burning steam locomotives handled 17.94 per cent 
of the 1948 passenger train car-miles, as compared 
with 22.01 per cent in 1941; and the proportions 
handled by electric locomotives were 6.5 per cent and 
6.52 per cent, respectively. 

Of the 1948 road freight service, as measured by 
gross ton-miles, Diesel-electrics produced 21.27 per 
cent of the total, as compared with 12.37 per cent in 
1947 and 0.22 per cent in 1941. Meanwhile, the propor- 
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tion produced by coal-burning steam locomotives fell to 
59.46 per cent in 1948—from 66.92 per cent in 1947 
and 79.66 per cent in 1941. Oil-burning steam loco- 
motives produced 17.24 per cent of the 1948 gross 
ton-miles, as compared with 18.65 per cent in 1947 
and 17.78 per cent in 1941; the proportions produced 
by electric locomotives were 2.02 per cent, 2.05 per 
cent and 2.34 per cent, respectively. 

In yard service, Diesel-electrics performed 36.95 
per cent of the 1948 operations as measured by yard 
switching-hours, and coal-burning steam locomotives 
performed 53.66 per cent. The Diesel proportion in 
1947 was 31.75 per cent when the coal-burner pro- 
portion was 58.29 per cent; and in 1941 the re- 
spective proportions were 12.01 per cent and 75.77 
per cent. Oil-burning steam locomotives accounted 
for 8.09 per cent of the yard service in 1948, 8.71 per 
cent in 1947, and 10.77 per cent in 1941. 

The bureau’s further comment on _ the 
called attention to the increases, in 1948 over 1941, 
of 20.8 per cent in gross ton-miles, 20.1 per cent in 
passenger-train car-miles, and 15.4 per cent in yard 
switching locomotive-hours. Despite these increases, 
it said, the total tonnage of locomotive coal consumed 
in 1947 was 4.7 million tons less than in 1941, a drop 
of 5.1 per cent, thus indicating that “the increased 
volume of traffic in each of these three classes of 
service was handled by motive power other than coal- 
burning steam locomotives, chiefly by Diesels.” 


showing 


Interstate Coal Traffic More Remunerative 


In the article on revenues from bituminous coal 
traffic, the bureau estimated that “over $6,000,000’’ 
of additional revenue from that traffic in Official terri- 
tory would have been realized in 1947 if the same 
revenue per ton had been earned on intrastate traffic 
as was earned on interstate traffic during that year. 
“On the same assumption, over $3,000,000 additional 
would have been earned in Southern territory,” the 
bureau added. The estimates were developed from 
data taken from one of the so-called waybill studies 
recently issued by the bureau as Statement No. 493. 
The bureau noted that Official and Southern terri- 
tories account for more than 83 per cent of the coal 
traffic, although it pointed out that similar analyses 
could be made for the other territories. 

“Comparisons of the average revenue per ton for 
the various lengths of haul represented by the mileage 
blocks (short-line),” it continued, “show only three 
distance blocks, two in Official and one in Southern 
territory, where the intrastate exceeded the interstate 
revenue per ton. With these three exceptions, the 
excess of the interstate over the intrastate rates was 
very much greater in the South than in Official terri- 
tory. In the 250-299 mileage block the excess in the 


South was more than 18 times that in Official.” In the 
latter connection, the figures showed that the revenue 
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in Official territory averaged $2.53 on interstate ship- 
ments and $2.50 on intrastate shipments, a difference 
of 3 cents. The respective revenues in’ Southern 
territory were shown as $2.64 and $2.08, a difference 
of 56 cents. 


More on 1948 Financial Results 


The bureau’s further analysis of the 1948 financial 
returns showed that last year’s estimated net income 
of $700 million for the Class I roads was the composite 
result of net incomes aggregating $731.8 million earned 
by 103 roads and net deficits aggregating $31.8 mil- 
lion incurred by 19 roads. Also presented was a table 
comparing selected income-account items of Class I 
roads for 1948 (based on cumulative monthly reports ) 
with those of 1947 and 1941. Among the figures 
were those showing the ratio of income available for 
fixed charges to fixed charges—2.77 in 1948, the 
“highest reported in the past decade,” the bureau 
noted. The previous high for that period was 1943’s 
2.55 per cent, while the 1947 and 1941 ratios were 
2.22 and 1.84 respectively. The bureau’s further 
comment on the figures included the following: 

“Net railway operating income in 1948 was $221.9 
million above that of 1947 and net income after all 
charges increased $209.6 million over the preceding 
year. The 1948 net railway operating income, how- 
ever, exceeded that of 1941 by only $4 million al- 
though net income was up $198.6 million, primarily as 
the result of a decline of $197.5 million in total fixed 
charges. Dividend appropriations increased from 
$185.8 million in 1941 to $236.5 million in 1947 and to 
$289 million in 1948. The percentage relation of 
dividends to net income which was 37.1 per cent in 
1941 increased to only 41.3 per cent in 1948 despite 
the fact that net income was about 40 per cent higher 
in the latter year.” 

In a subsequent discussion of 1948 traffic, the bureau 
attributed the continuing decline in passenger busi- 
ness to “the increasing competition of airplanes, buses 
and private automobiles.” It also warned. that the 
“appearance of some deceleration” in the rate of de- 
crease in passenger traffic from 1947 to 1948 as com- 
pared with the drop from 1946 to 1947 “may be some- 
what deceptive because of the inflation of the 1946 
figures by the abnormal volume of returning troop 
travel in the first half of that year.” Rail passengers 
carried decreased 8.6 per cent from 1947 to 1948 and 
passenger-miles dropped 10.3 per cent; the correspond- 
ing declines from 1946 to 1947 were 10.9 per cent and 
29 per cent, respectively. 


Equipment and Depreciation Charges 


In its article on equipment obligations due in 1949, 
the previous “Comment” (see Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 26, page 44) showed that Class I line-haul roads 
must meet 1949 payments totaling about $209 million 
on equipment trust certificates, conditional sales agree- 
ments, and other contracts covering the purchase of 
rolling stock. The current issue presented figures 
comparing the amounts of these payments with the 
charges to operating expenses for equipment deprecia- 








per ton for movements in the 250-299 mileage block 


tion in 1948 as shown by the carriers in their month] 
reports. The bureau explained that the compariso 
is affected by inclusion in the depreciation figures o 
amounts accrued on shop and power-plant machinery 
but it called the aggregate of those amounts “no 
relatively large.” The annual reports for 1948, whic) 
separate the depreciation accruals, had not been file: 
when the comparative figures were set up. 

The comparison showed that, for Class I roads as 
a whole, the 1949 payments due on equipment obliga- 
tions are equivalent to 83.5 per cent of the charges to 
operating expenses for depreciation. By territories 
only the Southern region showed payments due in 
excess of 100 per cent of the depreciation charges, 
the percentage for that territory having been 103. 
“Stated in another way,” the bureau said, “the Class 
I roads as a whole will be more than able to meet the 
1949 payments due on the principal of their equip- 
ments out of funds representing depreciation charges 
on equipment plus that for shop and power-plant 
machinery.” 

Similar data were tabulated for 39 Class I roads 
which reported payments in excess of $1 million due 
on equipment obligations during 1949. The figures 
for 19 of these roads indicated that such requirements 
will exceed the 1948 depreciation charges, the per- 
centages of excess ranging from 2.4 per cent for the 
Illinois Central to 110.9 per cent for the Kansas City 
Southern. As to the other 20 roads, where payments 
due are less than the depreciation charges, the range 
in the percentage relationship was from 36 per cent 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to “slightly under 
100 per cent” for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The bureau also looked over the record of 1949 
equipment financing. It calculated that during the 
period from January 1 to March 1, the commission 
authorized 20 Class I roads to assume liability for 
equipment obligations, the principal of which totaled 
$90,593,000. It further calculated that the weighted 
average effective interest rate (actual annual cost of 
the money to the carriers) for the total amount 
authorized was 2.46 per cent. In addition to these 
authorizations, the bureau said, there were pending 
on March 1 applications of 10 Class I roads, which 
were seeking authority to assume liability for equip- 
ment trust certificates aggregating $75,548,000 in 
principal amount. 





FOUNDATION FOR SAFETY 
There are five fundamental principles through which 
safety can become a reality in railroad operation. They are: 

1. Management must provide safe physical eondition 
of property. 

2. Management must provide safe working tools and 
equipment. 

3. Employees must be physically and mentally alert 
and competent to perform the duties assigned to them 
in their everyday jobs. 

4. Employees must strictly observe the operating and 
safety rules that, by experience and practice, have proven 
a guide to the safe method of doing work. 

5. Each and every employee must realize that his own 
and his fellow workers’ safety depends upon his every act. 
—P. H. Van Hoven, president of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range, in accepting an award of honor given that 
road by the National Safety Council. 
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Hoover Group Rejects 
Unified Regulation Plan 


Fails to go along on “task force” 
proposal for one commission 


Rejecting a suggestion of the “task 
force” which made its transportation 
studies, the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (the so-called Hoover 
Commission) has failed to recommend 
that all federal regulatory function's 
dealing with transportation be consoli- 
dated under one regulatory agency. 
The commission’s determination on this 
matter was noted in its report on 
“Regulatory Commissions” submitted 
to Congress on March 12. 

Two members joined in a dissent to 
that phase of the report. They were 
Representative Clarence J. Brown, Re- 
publican of Ohio, a member of the 
House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and James K. Pollock, 
chairman of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, University of Michigan. 
“The arguments advanced for a con- 
tinuation of the separate commissions 
are not sufficient to reject the proposed 
consolidation,” their separate statement 
said. 

As the majority report summarized 
it, the task force’s suggestion contem- 
plated that a single agency would be 
assigned all the “quasi-judicial and 
quasi-legislative functions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Mari- 
time Commission.” The commission’s 
earlier report on the Department of 
Commerce included recommendations 
calling for transfer to that department 
of all major transportation activities 
of the federal government, except the 
regulatory functions (see Railway Age 
of March 12, page 95). 


Additional Proposals 


The present report repeated those 
recommendations and also made others, 
including proposals that all administra- 
tive responsibilities of regulatory com- 
missions be vested in their chairmen; 
that salaries of commissioners be “sub- 
stantially raised”; that salaries of mem- 
bers of commission staffs be increased 
“so as to attract persons of high pro- 
fessional competence”; that the regula- 
tory laws be amended to permit the 
commissions to delegate more work to 
members of their staffs; and that the 
Administrative Management Division 
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GENERAL NEWS 


of the Office of the Budget, “with the 
aid of carefully selected legal consul- 
tants,” suggest ways and means “to 
improve and thereby reduce the cost of 
disposing of business before administra- 
tive agencies.” 

In the latter connection, the report 
also said that the commission had no 
comment to make as to the fairness of 
existing administrative procedures; but 
it was “concerned” about the “growth 
of cumbersome and costly” procedures. 
“All of this detail,” the report added, 
“is not required for ‘due process,’ or 
essential for fair and full solution of 
the various problems.” 


Problems of Coordination 

In refusing to go along with its task 
force on the consolidation of regula- 
tory functions, the commission majority 
said the I.C.C., C.A.B. and Maritime 
Commission “are already overbur- 
dened with work,” that the “statutory 
approach to these three fields of trans- 
portation has been different,” and that 
“entirely different techniques are need- 
ed for the solution of the problems 
in the various fields.” The commis- 
sion conceded that “some lack of co- 
ordination of national transportation 
policy” would arise as a result of sepa- 
rate continuance of the three agencies, 
but it'went on to suggest that this pos- 
sibility would be “greatly minimized” 
if its recommendation that all “execu- 
tive” transportation functions be trans- 
ferred to the Commerce Department is 
adopted. 

“Coordination,” the commission con- 
tinued, “will be necessary, for land, sea, 
and air transportation have an intimate 
relationship to national defense, the 
postal system, and foreign commerce. 
Thus coordination will be required not 
only with the Department of Commerce 
but also with the National Military 
Establishment, the State Department, 
and the Post Office Department. 

“The coordination of policies pursued 
by these independent regulatory com- 
missions with those of the executive 
branch as a whole has been generally 
loose and casual. Though the prob- 
lem has not been too serious in the 
past, coordination can now be easily 
effected because the above recommen- 
dations suggest that the chairman of 
each commission effect liaison between 
their commissions and the rest of the 
government. Such coordination as may 
be necessary—and the removal of the 
executive functions from these com- 
missions will greatly minimize the area 
in which coordination is needed—can 
be affected through . . . machinery in 






the President’s office and through the re- 


organization of the Department of 
Commerce.” 

In their separate statement advocat- 
ing a single transportation regulatory 
commission, Messrs. Brown and Pol- 
lock dismissed as “not sound” the ar- 
gument that some single form of trans- 
portation would thereby receive “pre- 
ferential” treatment. “Similar misgiv- 
ings,” they said, “were advanced when 
the regulation of both motor carriers 
and pipe lines was transferred to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. But 
several years of satisfactory experience 





STRIKE HALTS WABASH TRAINS 


All train movements—passenger, freight 
and yard—ceased at 6 a.m. March 15 on 
the 2,393-mi. Wabash and its subsidiary 
Ann Arbor. Approximately 3,500 operating 
employees were called from their jobs by 
the Brotherhod of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
following failure of the National Mediation 
Board—which had intervened and fore- 
stalled strike action on January 20—to 
bring the parties to a settlement in a 
dispute over a back!og of grievances. The 
disagreements concern local issues and do 
not involve wages. An embargo against all 
carload and less-carload freight, mail, bag- 
gage, express and passenger traffic, was 
placed shortly after noon on March 15. 

After the strike had got under way, 
President Truman issued an executive order 
creating an emergency board to investigate 
the disputes. This was expected to result 
in back-to-work orders from the union 
leaders, but the strike was still in effect 
as this issue of Railway Age went to press. 
Lay-off notices for some 8,500 non-operat- 
ing employees had been posted to become 
effective over the week-end should the 
strike not be called off by that time. 

Meanwhile, Homer C. King, director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Service issued King’s Order No. 
53, authorizing other roads to disregard 
routings and forward freight routed via 
the Wabash and Ann Arbor over any 
available open routes. The order was issued 
under the provisions of 1.C.C. Service Or- 
der No. 562 which makes Mr. King the 
commission agent to divert and reroute 
freight traffic and empty cars to avoid 
congestion; it became effective at 9:30 
a.m. on March 15. 




















since the action was taken testify to 
the fallacy of that argument.” 

The dissenting members of the com- 
mission went on to emphasize that the 
“new combined commission” which 
they had in mind was not intended to 
be a “revamped” I.C.C. The latter, 
they added, “is by no means an ideal 
pattern as to size, organization or 
methods of procedure.” It was their 
conclusion that the I.C.C., C.A.B. and 
Maritime Commission “should be abol- 
ished in favor of an entirely new 
agency to succeed to their regulatory 
functions.” Messrs. Brown and Pol- 
lock further explained their proposal 
as follows: 

“Since the major purpose of this con- 
solidation is to make possible a consis- 
tent and balanced policy among com- 
peting forms of transportation, it is 
essential that the new Transportation 
Regulatory Commission should function 
as. a whole commission on all major 
rate and other regulatory matters. The 
combined commission should be gov- 
erned by the same general standards 
that now apply to other regulatory 
commissions. Its members should be 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. It should be bi- 
partisan in character with the usual 
restrictions as to removal by the Presi- 
dent. In our opinion the number of its 
members should probably be either five 
or seven. We do not consider a larger 
membership desirable since we are op- 
posed to any plan of representation on 
the commission by form of transporta- 
tion to be regulated, and because we 
believe that one of the detriments to 
efficient operation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been its un- 
usually large membership. 

“The internal organization of the com- 
mission’s staff should, of course, be 
carefully worked out over an extended 
period of time. The ultimate objective, 
however, should be to move away from 
organization on an industry basis (air, 
rail, motor carrier, etc.) toward a pro- 
cess type of organization (accounting 
and cost finding, economics and statis- 
tics, finance, etc.) ... .” 


Treasury and Labor Department Reports 


In another recent report, on the 
Treasury Department, the Hoover 
Commission recommended that the op- 
erations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation should be placed in that 
department with general responsibility 
for its supervision vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. That report listed 
R.F.C.. among “independent agencies” 
which, as a practical matter, “are ac- 
countable to nobody,” because the 
President to whom they report directly 
“cannot give the necessary time for 
their supervision.” 

Still another recent report of the 
commission dealt with the Department 
of Labor, and recommended that vari- 
ous agencies be transferred in whole 
or in part to that department. Those 
recommendations did not propose to 
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change the present status of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, although the 
commission noted that the question of 
transferring N.M.B. to the Labor De- 
partment “for housekeeping purposes” 
was among those raised during the 
course of its investigations. 


1. C. C. Refuses to Permit C. & E. I. 
To Drop Automatic Train Control 


Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied a petition 
wherein the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
sought authority to discontinue use of 
automatic train control between Dolton, 
Ill., and Clinton, Ind., 146 mi. The 
decision was embodied in a report dated 
March 4 on further hearing in No. 
13413. 

The C. & E. I. petition was opposed 

by the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The railroad con- 
tended that the train-stop system, a 
Miller system of the intermittent elec- 
trical contact type, has become obso- 
lete, that it fails frequently, and is 
difficult and costly to maintain; also, 
that trains can be operated safely on 
the double-track line involved with its 
automatic block-signal system which is 
now being modernized. 
: The C. & FE. TI. also noted that the 
commission’s outstanding order requir- 
ing additional signaling and train-con- 
trol devices on high-speed lines calls 
for automatic train control or cab sig- 
nals only on lines where trains are 
operated at 80 m.p.h. or faster. The 
road proposed to establish a speed limit 
of 79 m.p.h. on the line if its petition 
were granted. As to that, the commis- 
sion said that because it prescribed 
“certain additional safety devices” 
where trains are operated at 80 or more 
m.p.h., “it does not follow that we 
should permit removal of existing sim- 
ilar safety devices if train speeds are 
reduced to less than 80 m.p.h. Where, 
as here, one of these additional safety 
devices is in operation, the sole test, 
irrespective of the train speeds, is 
whether its discontinuance would de- 
crease safety of operation.” 

Meanwhile, the commission had re- 
jected the C. & E. I.’s contentions as 
to obsolescence, finding that, although 
the Miller system has not been manu- 
factured in 10 years, all but a few parts 
needed for maintenance “are standard 
and can be readily purchased,” while 
the few not thus available can be or- 
dered or manufactured in C. & E. I. 
shops at reasonable cost. As to fail- 
ures, the report noted that 1947 failures 
affected but one of each 169 trains and 
averaged less than one for each equip- 
ped locomotive; and that all but two 
of 1,625 failures from 1938 through 
1947 were “false restrictive’ failures. 
“These . . . affect the efficiency of 
operation to some extent but cannot 





have any adverse effect on the saiety 
of operation,” the report added. ; 

Enginemen employed by the C. & E. 
I. testified, as the report summarized 
their statements, that the curvature of 
the line “seriously interferes with the 
observance of the wayside signals”: 
also, that fog is frequently encountered 
along the line—this despite a govern- 
ment bulletin, introduced by the rail- 
road, which showed that there is an 
average of only five or 10 days of 
dense fog in the territory each year. 

The commission’s specific findings 
were: “(1) From an operating stand- 
point, petitioners’ train stop system is 
not obsolete but has been improved 
somewhat over the years and that the 
cost of maintenance of same is not ex- 
cessive; and (2) that the discontinu- 
ance of such system would substan- 
tially reduce the safety of train opera- 
tion.” 


Money for Retirement 
And Mediation Boards 


Appropriations totaling $715,889,000 
for the Railroad Retirement Board and 
$928,500 for the National Mediation 
Board and National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board are carried in the labor- 
federal security appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
passed by the House on March 9. 
The House’s action sent the bill (H.R. 
3333) to the Senate, where it was re- 
ferred to the appropriations commit- 
tee. 
The House-approved appropriation 
for the Mediation and Adjustment 
boards was the same as that recom- 
mended in President Truman’s budget 
for fiscal 1950, but the House commit- 
tee did not accept all the budget rec- 
ommendations with respect to the Re- 
tirement Board. Among such recom- 
mendations was a proposed change in 
the plan of appropriating to the Rail- 
road Retirement Account the tax rev- 
enues collected under the Carriers’ 
Taxing Act. Under the present plan, 
the amount of estimated taxes is ap- 
propriated from the Treasury’s general 
fund, the latter being reimbursed and 
adjustments made after the taxes are 
collected. The budget proposed to 
change this annual “specific” appropria- 
tion to an annual “indefinite” appro- 
priation, which would automatically 
make available all of the tax collections 
whether or not the amounts collected 
were greater or less than the estimated 
collections. 

The House committee conceded in its 
report on the bill that the ultimate 
amount of the appropriation would be 
“Gdentical” under either arrangement; 
but it nevertheless rejected the pro- 
posal because it lacked “complete in- 
formation” as to the “significance of 
the historical practice of making an- 
nual special appropriations in advance 
as related to the status and condition 
of the retirement trust fund.” The re- 
port went on to express the commit- 
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WARNS OF NEW ATTEMPTS TO PUSH ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


"The road to national socialism .. . is 
paved with ice for five months of the year, 
which makes it such a slippery deal thot 
the schemers have not been able to put it 
over. They invent every conceivable con- 
traption and invoke high-sounding shib- 
boleths to cloak their selfish purpose to 
sell the Port of New York and the over-all 
economy of the country down the St. Law- 
rence river. This effort has been going on, 
with increasing tempo, for nearly 50 years. 
Now the planners, including the pink- 
coated intellectuals, mounted and in full 
cry, are readying for the kill. Recently a 
mass meeting in Cleveland adopted the 
slogan, ‘This is the year.’ 

“That means, according to their way 
of thinking, that the hour has struck for 
the building of a navigation and power 
project at a cost of anywhere from 
$1,000,000,000 up. That would be one way 
to sink the American merchant marine. 
That would threaten the solvency of this 
port, would cause an annual loss to the 
railroads in traffic revenue of from $100,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000 and would establish 
in the northeastern states a power trans- 
mission grid, under a regional agency, pat- 
terned after T.V.A. Some railroads would 
face bankruptcy, which spells nationaliza- 
tion. The electric power companies, if 
T.V.A. history is a yardstick, would pass out 
of private ownership, for neither those com- 
panies nor the railroads can compete with 
operations subsidized by the government. 
Then, without a shot being fired, we would 
be well on our way toward that dictatorship 
in which ownership of property has gradual- 
ly drifted into a central government, against 
which General Eisenhower warned only a 
few days ago. 

“However fiercely you have fought the 
St. Lawrence plan, however arduous some 
of you may feel it is to rally again to 
retain your rights, there is no doubt of 
the urgency for concerted effort more in- 
tense than ever before. Consolation is to 
be had from the almost certain knowledge 
that defeat of the proposal by the 81st 
Congress would end any serious agitation 
for a considerable period . . . 

“Last year the mayor of New York cor- 


rectly characterized the proposal as flow- 
ing from the special interest of « com- 
parative few. He added, ‘the interests of 
our notion and the majority of our people 
will be jeopardized by the seaway project,’ 
and he asked, ‘is it in the interest of the 
nation to discourage the use of, and pos- 
sibly destroy the great ports of the At- 
lantic coast and the Gulf?” 

“Throughout the years, sparking this 
scheme of navigation and power, has been 
the public power crowd, which now em- 
braces practically the entire membership of 
the rural electric co-ops, numbering close 
to 2,000,000 persons. Their goal fo!lows 
the Ickes line of dividing the nation into 
seven great regional agencies. Their in- 
terest in the power phase of the proposal 
lies in the momentum it would give to the 
extension of subsidized and tax-exempt 
electric power supplies — the expensive 
racket that is euphemistically called ‘cheap 
power,’ in the lingo of socialism. Many 
misguided people seem to be unaware of 
the impetus this navigation-power project 
would give to national socialism, not only 
by the direct entry of government into 
wider fields of electric power supply, but 
also by adding to the troubles of the rail- 
roads, giving them one more push toward 
bankruptcy and consequent acquisition by 
the government .. . 

“Always bear in mind that you will 
defeat the proposal if you work only half 
as hard to hold the business you now have, 
business threatened by the St. Lawrence 
scheme, as you do work, in your everyday 
activities, to secure new business. Do this 
not only for your own personal interests and 
for the future of the Port of New York. 
Do it to halt the trend of governmental 
usurpation of the rights of citizens and of 
expropriation of the results of American 
enterprise. Unless that trend is reversed, 
destruction of a society of free men and 
of the economy that flows from the vigor 
of their enterprise will follow.” 

—From an address by Carroll B. Huntress, } 
chairman of the. National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, at the “Port of New 
York Night’” banquet of the Foreign Com- 
merce Club of New York on March 15 





tee’s desire to hear a full presentation, 


of the matter by the board at next 
year’s hearings on the appropriation 
for fiscal 1951. 

Meanwhile, the committ : did adopt 
another of the budget’s recommendations 
which called for provision of funds for 
the board’s administrative expenses by 
an allocation directly from the retire- 
ment account. The approved allocation 
totals $5,104,000, which is included in 
the appropriation of $715,889,000 men- 
tioned above. Previous appropriations 
for the board’s administrative expenses 
have been made from the Treasury’s 
general fund, with subsequent reim- 
bursement to that fund from the retire- 
ment tax collections. The $5,104,000 is 
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$674,000 more than the $4,430,000 ap- 
propriated for that purpose in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The committee’s report also discussed 
at some length the present applicability 
of the military-service-credits provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act. Those 
provisions call for appropriations from 
the Treasury’s general fund to main- 
tain the status, as to benefits, of rail- 
road employees in voluntary or involun- 
tary military service during any “war 
service period.” When the board’s ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year 
was made. Congress provided that the 
war period for purposes of these mili- 
tary-service credits would end June 
14, 1948. After enactment of the Selec- 


tive Service Act of 1948, signed by the 
President June 24, 1948, the board de- 
termined that military-service credits 
were thereby revived with respect to 
any railroad employee entering military 
service (voluntarily or involuntarily) 
after that date. The board’s determina- 
tion, insofar as it applied to railroad- 
ers taken involuntarily into military 
service, appeared “sound” to the com- 
mittee; but it could find “no basis” for 
agreeing with the determination as. it 
applied to railroaders entering military 
service voluntarily. 

The committee called the matter to 
the attention “of the proper legislative 
committees of the Congress for such 
consideration and action as may be 
deemed necessary.” Meanwhile, it pro- 
posed no fiscal 1950 appropriation to 
provide for wmilitary-service credits. 
This had been recommended in the 
budget which suggested that further 
appropriation for that purpose be de- 
ferred “until the actual need for addi- 
tional funds arises.” shy 

The $928,500 provided in the- bill for 
the Mediation and Adjustment boards 
compares with appropriations totaling 
$862,550 for the current fiscal year. 
The fiscal 1950 proposal included $360,- 
400 and $468,100, respectively, for 
N.M.B. and Adjustment Board “sal- 
aries and expenses,” and $100,000 for 
arbitration and emergency boards. In 
approving the budget recommendations 
for these boards, the House committee 
said it had always found them “to be 
very modest in their requests and to 
exercise a commendable conservatism 
in the expenditures of funds granted 
for their operations.” 


1.C.C. Authorizes C.N.J: 
To Raise Commutation Fares 


The Central of New Jersey has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to increase commutation 
fares between New York and points 
on its line in New Jersey, including 
points on the New York & Long 
Branch. The authorized increases will 
average about 16 per cent over-all,. as 
compared with increases averaging about 
30 per cent proposed by the railroad. — 

That proposal was embodied in. tar- 
iffs filed to become effective July 5, 
1948, but suspended by the commission 
when it instituted the proceeding (I. & 
S. No. 5585) out of which the present 
report by Commissioner Rogers. has 
come. The Board of Public. Utility 
Commissioners of New Jersey. sus- 
pended the tariffs insofar as they pro- 
posed increases in intrastate fares, and 
members of that board sat on hearings 
in the case along with an I.C.C. ex- 
aminer. “The two regulatory bodies 
have reached harmonious conclusions,” 
the I.C.C. report said. 

The C.N.J. estimated that its pro- 
posal would have increased its annual 
commutation revenues by approximately 
$925,000. Thus the authorized increases 
may be expected to produce approxi- 
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mately half of that amount. They will 
be added to 1946 and 1947 increases 
which, Commissioner Rogers said, have 
augmented C.N.J. commutation revenues 
by about $1,000,000 a year. 

The authorized increases, based on 
the so-called unrestricted monthly fares, 
are set out for various distances in an 
appendix to the commissions’ report. 
As the report described them generally, 
they are to be advances of not more 
than $3 above the present unrestricted 
monthly fares for distances from 21 to 
43 miles, with fares for 20 miles down 
to 1 mile graded into the present fare 
for the latter distance—‘such revised 
scale to be applied uniformly between 
all points on respondent’s line, including 
points on the New York & Long 
Branch, with restricted monthly and 
weekly commutation fares made, respec- 
tively, the customary 90 and 25 per 
cent thereof.” 

The report described the higher scale 
proposed by the C.N.J. as being “in the 
form of a rainbow,” with increases in 
the unrestricted monthly fares “ranging 
from $1.85 at 4 miles and rising rapidly 
to $5.10 at 20 miles and gradually di- 
minishing to 5 cents at 65 miles with 
reductions beyond.” “The weekly fares,” 
the report added, “would be higher than 





EMERGENCY BOARD RULES ON 
40-HR.-WEEK; DETAILS SECRET 


The three-man emergency board which, 
since February 7, has been interpreting cer- 
tain phases of its December 17, 1948, re- 
port in an effort to settle the dispute 
between the carriers and non-operating 
unions, handed down its recommendations 
at Chicago on March 13. However, none 
of the board’s interpretations had been 
revealed as this issue of Railway Age went 
to press. Its recommendations are, by 
mutual agreement of both parties, b:nding 
on only one point — how the 40-hr. week 
is to be applied. Following issuance of 
their decision, the three fact-finders de- 
parted for their respective homes, subject 
to recall. 

Meanwhile, representatives of the rail- 
roads and unions held joint meetings for 
the purpose of reaching accord on what 
are understood to be minor points, agree- 
ment having been arrived at on ma;or 
issues. One of the principal points upon 
which the board had been asked to rule 
is the application of the staggered 40-hr. 
week. The unions would like workers to 
have two consecutive days off, preferably 
Saturday and Sunday, while the carriers 
desire that, in some cases, the days be 
split. 

At the time of writing, the “lid was on” 
the details of the fact-finders’ ruling, by 
mutual agreement of the disputing parties 
that no press statements be given unfil 
the final contract had been signed. Certain 
statements attributed to union leaders 
which have appeared in the daily press, say 
carrier spokesmen, are unofficial. 
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the 10-trip multiple fares for distances 
up to 12.4 miles. On interstate travel 
to and from points on the Long Branch, 
a skyrocket would be added to the rain- 
bow, due to the 20 per cent minimum 
proposed, so that for distances of 39 
to 61 miles, the fares from and to points 
on that line would be higher than for 
similar distances from and to points 
on other portions of respondents’ line. 
Respondent’s proposal would also change 
without justification the relation be- 
tween the restricted and unrestricted 
monthly fares... ” 

The whole proposal, as the report 
also put it, “would go far toward re- 
storing the helterskelter and illogical 
structure which the 1947 proceeding was 
designed to correct.” The “1947 pro- 
ceeding” was Increased Passenger Fares, 
Eastern Railroads, 269 I.C.C. 87, 106. 


1.C.C. Won't Reopen Case 
On Forwarder-Trucker Pacts 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied petitions for reconsideration 
of the decision wherein it fixed the 
terms and conditions under which freight 
forwarders may utilize the services and 
instrumentalities of motor carriers. The 
petitioners for reconsideration included 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
the Freight Forwarders Institute, and 
American Trucking Associations. 

The decision, in No. 29493, authorizes 
forwarders and motor carriers to enter 
agreements under which the truckers 
may charge less than their published 
tariff rates for performing so-called 
assembly and distribution services for 
forwarders. Under agreements cover- 
ing terminal-to-terminal trucking of for- 
warder freight, however, the payments 
to the truckers must be no lower than 
they would receive under their tariffs. 
The decision also reaffirmed previous 
commission condemnations of joint-rate 
arrangements between forwarders and 
motor carriers, thus disqualifying any 
such arrangement for inclusion in for- 
warder-trucker agreements (see Rail- 
way Age of October 9, 1948, page 74). 


Slow-Down Strike Forces R. E. A. 
To Embargo New York Shipments 


Because of a “slow-down” strike by 
some 5,700 loaders and package sorters 
in its New York terminals, the Railway 
Express Agency on March 19 declared 
an embargo on all rail and air express 
traffic into, out of and through New 
York City, except carload shipments. 
The Agency has also abolished the jobs 
of the strikers, who are represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
and of an additional 3,300 drivers, 
affiliated with the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. Although not in- 
volved in the strike, the drivers have 
been unable to work because of it. 

The striking employees, R. E. A. 
said, are “apparently using this means 
to force settlement of demands made on 
a national basis some months ago, but 


which, in accordance with the terms of 
the Railway Labor Act, are being 
mediated by the national officers of the 
organization and the company’s com- 
mittee on personnel and labor relations. 
. . . The management affered the em- 
ployees an increase of 7 cents per hour, 
retroactive to October 1, 1948, and a 
staggered work week of 40 hours, at 
the same rate of compensation now paid 
for 44 hours, effective September 1, 
1949, following the terms of an agree- 
ment which had been made by the 
Agency with its vehicle employees .. . 
outside the New York district. This 
offer was declined. . . . Mediation has 
continued since then, but progress has 
been delayed by the clerks’ organization 
to await the outcome of the dispute of 
the non-operating railroad employees on 
similar demands. . . . Since the dispute 
is in mediation, the slow down strike is 
in violation of the law.” 


New Haven Asks Cape Codders 
To Choose Own Summer Schedules 


Residents of Cape Cod, and _ those 

who spend their vacations there, this 
week were offered by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford an opportunity 
to choose their own train schedules for 
this summer. The New Haven, in a 
series of newspaper advertisements 
throughout New England, printed bal- 
lots offering its patrons a chance to 
vote on the summer schedules of three 
week-day trains and two Sunday trains 
in each direction between Boston, 
Mass., and Hyannis, with through cars 
to and from Woods Hole. In addition, 
the New Haven inquired about the in- 
terest in a week-day Boston-Hyannis 
commuter express which, it was pro- 
posed, would make the run in less than 
two hours. 
* Harold W. Quinlan, passenger traf- 
fic manager, said “a lot of our patrons 
have told us that if we ran trains at 
‘convenient times’ scores of them would 
stop driving their automobiles up and 
down from the Cape. We have, there- 
fore, decided to let the patrons them- 
selves select their own summertime 
schedules. . . .We hope also to make 
sure that we have done everything 
possible to give the Cape just the sum- 
mertime train service which it wants 
and which, scores have told us, will 
permit us to operate the trains betwee 
Boston and Hyannis and Boston and 
Woods Hole at a profit.” 


Shippers Lash Out at Railroads’ 
Proposed Freight-Rate Increase 


The request of the railroads for a 
permanent freight-rate increase of 13 
per cent came under a barrage of ad- 
verse testimony at Chicago this week 
as shippers of all types of products 
showed up before Division 2 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to re- 
gister their protests. The Chicago ses- 
sions are the first regional hearings on 
the carriers’ Ex Parte 168 petition, and 
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followed seven days of hearings con- 
cluded at Washington, D. C., on March 
9 during which the railroads presented 
numerous witnesses in support of their 
petition (see Railway Age of March 
5, page 56, and March 12, page 92). 
Sitting at the general session in Chi- 
cago are Commissioners Aitchison and 
Splawn and Chairman N. J. Holmberg 
of the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, who are expected to 
wind up the Chicago hearings on 
March 21. Three so-called “side show” 
hearings were scheduled to be held by 
Examiners Hall (grain and grain pro- 
ducts) and Witters (lumber-forest 
products and livestock-fresh meats- 
packing house products). 

Shippers who appeared on March 14 
—first day of the hearing—testified, al- 
most without exception, that any fur- 
ther increase in rail freight rates would 
drive traffic from the railroads to 
trucks. The over-all effect of a rate 
boost, the shippers contended, would 
be a loss of revenue by the railroads. 
A North Dakota shipper of large quan- 
tities of potatoes said that higher rail 
rates might force farmers to band_to- 
gether and purchase trucks for move- 
ment of their products. This witness 
added, however, that rail service is 
preferable to that of trucks for trans- 
portation of potatoes because it per- 
mits proper distribution and a stable 
price structure and facilitates inspec- 
tion. 

Typical of shippers’ testimony was 
that of W. W. Spangler, general traf- 
fic manager of the Zonolite Company, 
who said that his firm felt no ill will 
toward the railroads, that it has stayed 
with the rail carriers as long as possi- 
ble and that it wants to continue with 
the railroads. He asserted, however, 
that recent rail freight rate increases 
have “broken our backs,” and that, as a 
result, his company is negotiating with 
truck operators for certain movements 
of its products. On the other hand, said 
the witness, if the proposed rate boost 
is not granted his company will cease 
negotiations with truckers. 


Not Enough Money for 
Back-Seat-Drivers on Diesels 


Declaring that “the sharp decline 
in traffic is tightening the squeeze on 
the nation’s railroads,” J. M. Symes, 
vice-president-operations of the Pennsyl- 
vania, expressed grave concern over 
the inability of the railroads “to mod- 
ernize their plant and equipment as fast 
as they should in order to reduce costs 
and improve service.” The P.R.R. of- 
ficer’s presentation was made in Chi- 
cago, on March 14, as the President’s 
emergency board, after a_ three-week 
recess, resumed its public hearings on 
the demands of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers for an additional 
engineman on Diesel locomotives. 

Mr. Symes said the unions were de- 
manding “a sort of back-seat-driver ar- 
rangement” to create more high-pay 
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jobs. He cited runs on which Diesel en- 
ginemen receive more than $5 an hour, 
which, he claimed, is more than divi- 
sion superintendents are paid. 

Asserting that the improved financial 
showing of the Pennsylvania in 1947 
and 1948 “was directly related to in- 
creased operating efficiency due to the 
extended use of Diesel locomotives,” 
the witness went on to say that any ac- 
tion which would decrease efficiency of 
this type of motive power would be a 
serious blow to his railroad. 

Mr. Symes told the board that the 
$522 million spent by the Pennsylvania 
for capital improvements during the 
seven-year period ending in 1929 pro- 
vided three times the new equipment 
and improved facilities that it would 
today. “By the way of contrast,” he 
said, “at the end of 1948 our plant and 
equipment has not been modernized as 
it was in 1929, There remains about 
$600 million that should be spent on 
capital improvements. The quicker it is 
spent the better off we will be from 
the standpoint of providing the best 
possible service at the lowest possible 
cost and of meeting the requirements of 
commerce, the postal service and, what 
is most important, the needs of nation- 
al defense. 

“We have $253 million right now in 
deferred maintenance—$206 million in 
road facilities and $47 million in equip- 
ment. We have 13,353 fewer employees 
in all departments than we had a year 
ago. One-third of this reduction is in 
the maintenance forces. We are piling 
deferred maintenance since the war on 
top of deferred maintenance that oc- 
curred during the war. Notwithstand- 
ing these layoffs, our net income in 
January this year was under $1 mil- 
lion. For February we will be in the 


red about $3 million. March is still an 
unknown situation.” 

Automatic warning and correcting 
devices on road Diesel locomotives 
“make it unnecessary to carry additional 
crew members,” Fayette Thomas, as- 
sistant to general superintendent of 
equipment, New York Central Sys- 
tem, told the board. “These automatic 
devices function more positively than if 
a maintainer or inspector were used as 
a substitute for them and were carried 
at all times,” Mr. Thomas said. “They 
warn in time against machinery dam- 
age and the hazard of personal injury. 
These automatic features either them- 
selves relieve the unwanted condition 
or they signal the operating engineer.” 


Denies Great Northern Petition 
For Relief from Signaling Order 


Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied a peti- 
tion wherein the Great Northern 
sought authority to operate two stream- 
lined trains at speeds in excess of 80) 
m.p.h. over three sections of its line 
without installing automatic train-stop 
or cab-signal systems, as required by 
the commission’s June 17, 1947, order in 
the No. 29543 proceeding. The adverse 
report by Commissioner Patterson 
found no necessity for the proposed re- 
lief, because speed in excess of 80 
m.p.h. “is not necessary to maintain 
present train schedules but is sought for 
the sole purpose of making up a max- 
imum of 25 minutes lost time.” 

The trains involved are the west- 
bound and eastbound “Empire Build- 
ers,” operated daily between Chicago 
and Seattle, Wash. The sections of line, 
where authority to operate at maximum 
speeds of 85 m.p.h. was sought, are be- 





“REASONABLE CONCLUSIONS" 


The railroads have demonstrated a con- 
tinuity of increased efficiency. 

Within the limitations of financial ability, 
the railroads have encouraged the de- 
velopment of and progressed the active 
application of proven ways and means to 
achieve greater efficiency of operation and 
improved transportation service. This open- 
minded approach to change obtains today. 
Railroad men are searching for better ways 
of doing the job as never before under the 
economic pressure of a disproportionately 
high “break even” point. 

Without financial ability, accelerated 
operating economies in the direction of 
labor saving equipment, such as locomotives 
of greater fuel and maintenance economy, 
cars of construction requiring less main- 
tenance work and roadway machines to 
take over hand operations, are impossible 
of accomplishment. 

So long as the American railroads con- 
tinue to be privately owned and operated, 
and financially stable, the past trend 
toward improved efficiency and economy of 


operation may be expected to continue. 
Much remains to be accomplished in achiev- 
ing greater standardization of materials 
and equipment; in perfecting and installing 
labor saving machinery of all kinds. 

Inability to foresee reasonable income is 
a major deterrent to carrying out the 
further modernization of facilities and 
equipment necessary to a continuity of 
greater efficiency. 

Though proud of the achievements made 
toward improving the art of railroad trans- 
portation, every thoughtful student of op- 
eration knows that ever-changing condi- 
tions will open new opportunities for greater 
economy and higher efficiency. Prospective 
savings from presently known means are 
not exhausted. Two ingredients are vital— 
money and time. 


—From the testimony of P. M. Shoemaker, 
vice-president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, in Ex Parte 168, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., March |] 
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tween Long Lake, Minn., and Brecken- 
ridge, 183 mi., Nolan, N. D., and C. K. 
Switch, near Minot, 190 mi., and Lyons, 
Wash., and Canby, 25 mi., a total of 
398 mi. The road argued that, if it 
were required to lengthen the schedules 
of the trains, it might have to purchase 
additional equipment to maintain daily 
service; and that, in the alternative, it 
would require a substantial outlay to 
install a cab-signal system. Meanwhile, 
some of its locomotive engineers, who 
appeared as witnesses for the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, testified 
that wayside signals are not always 
clearly visible because of weather con- 
ditions and that added safety devices 
would be of “great benefit, particularly 
when trains are operated at the higher 
speeds.” 

The commission calculated that the 
scheduled times did not contemplate 
average speeds in excess of 67.86 m.p.h. 
over any of the three sections. Thus its 
conclusion that authority to run 85 
m.p.h. was sought only for the purpose 
of making up lost time. The report had 
previously noted that the G. N. petition 
was one of several similar pleas _be- 
fore the commission; and that the only 
relief sought in most of the others is 
also modification of the June 17, 1947, 





K.C.S. TO REDUCE MULTIPLE-RIDE 
COACH FARES APRIL 3 


Coincident with inauguration on April 
3 of its new “Southern Belle” service 
(described elsewhere in this issue) the 
Kansas City Southern will launch a plan 
whereby coach fares will be reduced from 
20 to 44 per cent. W. N. Deramus, presi- 
dent of the K.C.S., announced the arrange- 
ment following its approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Under the new plan, passengers may 
purchase coupons good for 2, 4, 10, 100 
and 200 trips, usable within a 30-day 
period. The two-trip ticket, said Mr. Dera- 
mus, will cost approximately 1.75 cents per 
mile, while the 200-trip ticket will average 
about 1.4 cents per mile. Present coach 
fares are based on 2.5 cents per mile for 
one-way tickets and 2.25 cents per mi‘e 
for round trips. 

The two-trip ticket will permit a pas- 
senger to make two one-way trips, or a 
round trip, between any two stations on 
the K.C.S. Lines (including the Louisiana 
& Arkansas). A four-trip ticket may be 
used by two persons who make one round 
trip each, or by a party of four for one- 
way passage. Likewise, a group of 100 may 
purchase the 200-trip ticket for a round- 
trip journey. 

“We soon will offer the best passenger 
service in our history,” Mr. Deramus said, 
“and we intend to do everything possible 
to make it available to all the people 
along our lines. Our new coach fares will 
provide the most economical means of 
travel, we believe, and will cost even less 
than the operation of an automobile.” 
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order to permit operation of stream- 
lined trains at 80 or more m.ph. with- 
out installing a train-stop, train-control 
or cab-signal system, and “in some 
cases without installing a manual or 
automatic block signal system.’ Each 
of these petitions will be dealt with in 
a separate rep..t, the commission 


added. 


January Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public its Bureau cf 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of steam railway 
accidents for January. The compila- 
tion, which is subject to revision, fol- 
lows: 


Month of 
Item January 
1949 1948 
Number of train accidents* .. 903 1,230 
Number of accidents resulting 
TAS eee 44 92 
Number of casualties in train, 
train-service and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers : 
OU. A ee 74 74 
SS eee 64 55 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents” 
oS eee — 14 
i ee 99 275 
(b) In train-service acci- 
dents 
ON oe oe XAG See 3 4 
TT rn 180 184 
Travelers not on trains: 
LTS GS SS rae —_ — 
VT SE en 63 111 
Employees on duty: 
US. SS errr 36 52 
re 2,324 3,110 
All other nontrespassers :** 
OS eee ae 149 174 
SS ese 674 755 
Total—All classes of persons: 
J LS eee 262 328 
SSID bo4sccosuaseue 3,404 4,490 


> 

*Train accidents (mostly collisions and de- 
railments) are distinguished from _ train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
caused damage of more than $250 to rail- 
way property in 1948. Beginning January 
1, 1949, this minimum was raised to $275. 
Only a minor part of the total accidents 
result in casualties to persons, as noted 
above. 

**Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers’’ hap- 
pen chiefly at highway grade crossings. 
Total highway grade-crossing casualties for 
all classes of persons, including both tres- 
passers and non-trespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
ee 139 160 
OE Cea ee eee a 447 467 


March 11, 1949 


1.C.C. Refuses to Reopen 
Consolidated Classification Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied several petitions which had 
sought to have it reopen No. 28310 
investigation of the Consolidated Freight 
Classification. The commission’s de- 
cision in the case, made in May, 1945, 
requires the railroads to formulate a 
uniform classification for application 
throughout the country. 

The petitions for reopening included 
those of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the Shippers Conference of 
Greater New York, the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, the Lynch- 
burg (Va.) Traffic Bureau, the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Traffic Association, 
chambers of commerce of Indiana, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Richmond, Va., Los An- 
geles, Cal., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Detroit, 
Mich., and trade and shipper associa- 








tions. As the commission summarized 
them in its denial order, they asked re- 
argument on the 1945 decision “in order 
that the commission may clarify and 
further definé.the views expressed in 
said report.” In making that request the 
petitioners expressed dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which the railroads 
are undertaking to comply with the 
commission’s decision. 

Th: commission’s denial order led up 
to its adverse ruling on the pleas with 
this comment: “. . . the Interstate Com- 
merce Act itself, in sections 1(4) and 
1(6) thereof, in explicit language, makes 
it the duty of common carriers to es- 
tablish, observe and enforce just and 
reasonable classifications of property for 
transportation; . . . the findings in the 
commission’s report in this proceeding 
and the conclusions reached therein rel- 
ative to the principles and elements 
which should be considered in the con- 
struction of a uniform classification are 
in harmony with the requirements of the 
act and are sufficiently clear and spe- 
cific; and... reopening of this pro- 
ceeding for the purposes sought by the 
petitioners inevitably would delay ulti- 
mate compliance with the commission’s 
decision and could accomplish no_use- 
ful purpose.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight totaled 
709,326 cars in the week ended March 
12, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on March 17. This 
was an increase of 3,774 cars, or 0.5 
per cent, over the previous week, a de- 
crease of 87,160 cars, or 10.9 per cent, 
under the corresponding week last year, 
and a decline of 131,821 cars, or 15.7 
per cent, under the equivalent 1947 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 5 totaled 705,552 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A, A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, March 5 


District 1949 1948 1947 

ee 132,686 154,474 149,424 
Allegheny ...... 147,598 170,933 168,511 
Pocahontas ..... 54,948 69,514 66,429 
Southern ....... 124,341 136,718 134,994 


Northwestern ... 78,310 78,365 93,566 
Centeral Western 111,704 118,078 127,885 
Southwestern .. 55,965 63,902 64,966 





Total Western Dis- 
REOPEN ip cikiss avs 245,979 260,345 286,417 


Total All Roads 705,552 791,984 805,775 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 
products ..... 46,721 33,264 51,340 





Livestock ...... 8,379 10,053 13,190 
Co eer 138,434 190,054 180,463 
SOME ae G ous a5 15,630 14,523 14,362 
Forest products . 36,933 42,900 47,115 
LS ee 14,185 13,494 13,011 
Merchandise l.c.l 96,484 115,626 121,553 
Miscellaneous .. 348,786 372,070 364,741 
PERPER 5 hs ca os5% 705,552 791,984 805,775 


February 26 ... 688,128 790,910 849,991 
February 19 .... 697,335 804,937 776,589 
February 12 .... 699,442 733,870 799,977 
February 5 .... 682,143 746,936 767,301 





Cumulative total 
9 weeks ..... 6,316,219 7,005,239 7,315,725 
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Revenue Tons and Revenue Ton-Miles—1948 Compared with 1941, 1946 and 1947 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended March 5 totaled 73,755 
cars, compared with 73,224 cars for 
the previous week, and 74,610 cars for 
the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Do- 


minion Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
re Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


March 5, 1949 .... 73,755 32,781 

March 6, 1948 .... 74,610 37,710 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

March 5, 1949 .... 647,926 291,554 

March 6, 1948 .... 655,782 321,213 


Eliminate Reserved Coach Seats 
On Three Rock Island “Rockets” 


Deliveries of passenger equipment 
have enabled the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific to meet, with but one 
exception, all normal requirements for 
coach seats on its Peoria, Des Moines 
and Twin Star “Rockets.” As a result, 
reclining coach seat reservations will no 
longer be necessary for these trains. 
Parlor car reservations will be con- 
tinued. One exception to the new ar- 
rangement is the Peoria “Rocket” de- 
parting from Chicago at 7 p.m., which 
will continue to require coach seat res- 
ervations. me) 


Coal Mine Shutdown Forces 
Roads to Furlough 71,000 


More than 71,000 employees of coal- 
carrying railroads were given enforced 
furloughs of indefinite length this week 
as a result of the two-week coal-mine 
“work stoppage” begun on March 14 
on order of John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers. 

The stoppage, allegedly called as a 
protest against the confirmation of Dr. 
James Boyd as chief of the Department 
of the Interior’s Bureau of Mines, af- 
fected Pennsylvania anthracite mines 
and all bituminous mines east of the 
Mississippi river whose employees are 
U. M. W. members. 
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Its over-all, effect on railroads and 
their employees was difficult to deter- 
mine exactly, because it occurred after 
several weeks of declining traffic which 
had already resulted in furloughs for a 
substantial number of railroad men, 
particularly in shops and maintenance- 
of-way forces. The figure given above 
represents the best information available 
as this issue of Railway Age went to 
press on the number of men laid off as 
a direct result of the cessation of 
mining. Others, however, have been put 
on a shorttime basis, and a substantial 
number, previously furloughed, who 
were due to have been called back 
shortly, have had their layoffs extended. 
If the stoppage should last for more 
than two weeks, it is probable that 
additional furloughs will be necessary. 

On a number of roads, furloughs 
were extended to clerical and operating 
employees as well as to shop and’ main- 
tenance forces. 

The largest number of furloughs was 
on the Pennsylvania, where 20,000 were 
laid off; the smallest definitely reported 
was on the Lehigh & New England, 
which furloughed 48 non-operating em- 
ployees, with no reduction “as yet” in 
operating forces. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio furloughed approximately 15,000 
including some men employed on its 
capital improvement program; _ the 
Baltimore & Ohio laid off 8,500; and 
the New Central System 8,630, includ- 
ing about 200 at St. Thomas, Ont., and 
some 5,000 shop workers who were re- 
furloughed after having been back at 
work only four days. 

Furloughs on other roads for wh'ch 
definite information is available were 
approximately as follows: Norfolk & 
Western, 4,500; Reading, 2,300; South- 
ern, 2,000; Virginian, 2,000; Western 
Maryland, 600; Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, 500 to 700; Clinchfield, 
500; Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 300; 
Erie, 250; Lehigh Valley, 250; Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, 215; Jersey Central 
Lines, “several hundred”; Illinois Cen- 
tral, 3,000; Louisville & Nashville. 1,500: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 400, and 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
400. 

The Delaware & Hudson and New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis stated that 
they might later furlough some em- 
ployees, but had not done so when this 
issue went to press. A number of roads 
indicated that their figures might sub- 
sequently be increased. 


February Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 1.96 
per cent—from 1,256,291 to 1,231,612— 
from mid-January to mid-February, and 
the mid-February total was 6.05 per 
cent below that of February, 1948, ac- 
cording to the preliminary summary 
prepared by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The ir- 
dex, number, based on the 1935-39 
average, was 123.7 for February, as 
compared with 128 for January and 
131.7 for February, 1948. 

February employment was below that 
of the previous month in all groups, the 
decreases ranging from 0.02 per cent 
in executives, officials, and staff assis- 
tants to 2.62 per cent in the maintenance 
of equipment and stores group. As om- 
pared with February, 1948, employment 
in the executives, officials, and staff 
assistants group was up 0.92 per cent, 
but all other groups showed decreases, 
ranging from 3.49 per cent in the pro- 
fessional, clerical and general group to 
8.94 per cent in the transportation (other 
than train; engine, and yard) group. 


C. P. R. Receives Its 
“Last Steam Locomotive” 


The Canadian Pacific this week ac- 
cepted delivery from the Montreal 
Locomotive Works of what N. R. 
Crump, vice-president of operations, 
said might be the “last steam loco- 
motive” ever purchased by the C. P. R., 
barring conditions now _ unforeseen. 
Diesel-electric locomotives, Mr. Crump 
said, are recognized to be the most effi- 
cient type of motive power and the 
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C. P. R. intends to follow the trend. 

The new locomotive, designed for 
handling freight and passenger traits 
on the mountain grades between Cal- 
gary, B. C., and Revelstoke, is the last 
of an order for six locomotives of the 
Selkirk type and the 3,252nd steam 
locomotive to be acquired by the C. P. 
R. since the company started opera- 
tions. It weighs 370 tons loaded and 
develops 89,400 lb. tractive effort with 
booster on 10 63-in. drivers. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





The General Electric Company has an- 
nounced the following appointments : 
Lyde E. Howard, formerly assistant man- 
ager for cable sales apparatus depart- 
ment, to be sales manager, electric util- 
ity sales, wire and cable division, at 
Schenectady, N. Y.; James F. Farnam, 
formerly sales manager of the Bridge- 
port, Conn., wire and cable division of 
the construction materials department, 
to be sales manager, industrial and con- 
tractor sales, wire and cable division, at 
Bridgeport; W. J. Delehanty, formerly 
sales manager, Oakland, Cal., section of 
the Oakland works of the apparatus 
department, to be sales manager, Oak- 
land section, of the wire and cable divi- 
sion, at Oakland; Walter S. Hay, form- 
erly sales manager of York wire pro- 
ducts, to be manager of transportation, 
federal, state and municipal sales, for 
the wire and cable division, at Bridge- 
port; John J. Curtin, formerly sales man- 
ager of magnet wire sales, apparatus 
department, to be manager, magnet 
wire sales, wire and cable division, at 
Schenectady; G. Bryan Shanklin, former- 
ly manager of commercial engineering 
for electrical utilities of the wire and 
cable division, apparatus department, to 
be manager of commercial engineering 
for electric utilities for the wire and 
cable division of the construction mate- 
rials department, at Bridgeport, and 
Reginald B. McKinley, formerly commer- 
cial engineer in the wire and cable di- 
vision, apparatus department, to be 
manager of commercial engineering, in- 
dustrial and transportation, for the wire 
and cable division, also at Bridgeport. 


Walter J. Boll, formerly Pittsburgh, 
Pa., area representative for transporta- 
tion sales of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, has been appointed Gulf states 
zone representative for sales to the 
transportation and petroleum trade, to 
succeed the late E. Langley Rumph. Mr. 
Boll has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1924, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
announced that its mechanical goods 
field organization will be divided into 
four sales divisions. O. A. Schilling will 
be in charge of the new eastern sales 
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division, consisting of the Boston, 
Mass., New York, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, districts; the central 
sales division, comprised of the Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, 
Minn., and ‘Cincinnati, Ohio, districts, 
will be under the supervision of H. E. 
Langdon; R. B. Warren will be in charge 
of the southern sales division, which 
will include the Charlotte, N. C., At- 





O. A. Schilling 


lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., and Dallas, 
Texas, districts; and R. G. Abbott, who 
will continue to operate in the capacity 
of district manager in Los Angeles, 
Cal., will head the western sales divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Schilling joined Goodyear in 
1939 as a field representative in Hous- 
ton, Texas. He was appointed district 
manager of the Dallas district in 1941, 
the position he held until 1947, when he 
became eastern sales manager. Mr. 
Langdon, who has been associated 





H. E. Langdon 


with Goodyear for the past 29 years, 
started as a member of the mechanical 
goods department in Pittsburgh in 1917, 
transferring to the export division in 
Australia, two years later. In 1921 he 
returned to the United States as me- 
chanical goods salesman with the com- 
pany’s Boston branch. He was trans- 
ferred to the western division of me- 


Additional General News Begins on Page 121 





chanical goods sales in Chicago in 
1925, and promoted to manager of the 
division in 1931. Mr. Warren joined 
Goodyear at Akron, Ohio, in 1927. In 
1933 he became mechanical goods rep- 





R. B. Warren 


resentative at Atlanta and, in 1938, 
transferred to New York. He served as 
assistant head of the Navy rubber di- 
rector’s office from 1942 to 1945, with 
the rank of lieutenant commander. Be- 
fore his recent appointment, he was 
manager of the Pittsburgh district. Mr. 
Abbott joined Goodyear in 1926 and 
spent five years with the company’s air- 





R. G. Abbott 


ship operations during the building of 
the dirigibles Akron and Macon. In 
1934 he joined the mechanical goods di- 
vision, first working in belting sales. 
Two years later he was appointed field 
representative at Richmond, Va., the 
position he held until his appointment, 
in 1945, as manager of the Charlotte 
district. He was appointed district man- 
ager at Los Angeles in 1947. 


Guy M. Bean, representative of the 
American Arch Company for over 38 
years, has retired. Mr. Bean served as 
a machinist apprentice on the Northern 
Pacific and later attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Iowa State 
College for two years each, studying 
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mechanical engineering. He then joined 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
worked successively as a machinist, 
roundhouse foreman, division foreman 
and general roundhouse foreman. In 
1908 he joined the American Locomo- 
tive Equipment Company of Chicago 
and, in 1910, when the American Arch 
Company was formed, he became its 
representative in Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Pyle-National Company, Chicago, 
has announced the appointment of John 
F. Van Nort as manager of the firm’s 
western division, with headquarters at 
25 Beale street, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. 
Van Nort was formerly sales manager 





John F. Van Nort 


of the Duff-Norton Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. and was 
previously associated with the Oil Well 
Supply Company. For two years he 
also operated his own coal mining busi- 
ness. 


Lovis J. Ott, advertising manager of 
the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has been appointed general sales 
manager. He is succeeded by R. A. Le- 





Louis J. Ott 


Fevre, who has served in the firm’s ad- 
vertising department since 1936. Mr. 
Ott is a graduate of Amherst college, 
and ‘began his business career in the 
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ad-ertising department of Ohio Brass 
in 1928. He has been advertising man- 
ager since 1935, and during World War 
II he handled the company’s relations 
with the War Production Board. 


C. H. Wager, assistant manager of the 
traffic department of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager, to succeed A. C. Hultgren, who has 
retired after 21 years’ service. 


The John S. Gray Company, East Chi- 


cago, Ind., has been appointed distribu- * 


tor in the Chicago area for The Brown- 
ing Crane & Shovel Co. as a result of the 
death of Murray J. Blair, as noted else- 
where in these columns. 


The Link-Belt Company has moved its 
warehouse and district sales office in 
Spokane, Wash., to new and larger 
quarters at North 1303 Washington 
street, Spokane 13. 


Oakite Products, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of Orlin H. Clark as rep- 
resentative of the railway service divi- 
sion in the St. Louis, Mo., area. Mr. 
Clark began his business career in 1918 
in the car shops of the Louisville & 





Orlin H. Clark 


Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., and in 
1924 joined the Missouri Pacific. He 
remained with that road for 24 years, 
before his recent appointment with 
Oakite, he was superintendent of the 
car department at St. Louis. 


H. Neville Potter has been elected exe- 
cutive vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Dearborn Chemical Company, 
Toronto, Ont. Mr. Potter was ap- 
pointed technical director of the com- 
pany in 1945. 


Arthur L. Johnson, treasurer of the 
Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago, 
since 1947, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer and a member of the board 
of directors. 


C. S. Mcintyre, Ill, has been appointed 
service manager of the Monoe Auto 
Equipment Company, Monroe, Mich. He 
was formerly sales manager for the 








Newgren Company, in the Michigan, 
Indiana and Kentucky area. 


George G. Raymond, Jr., sales man- 
ager of the Lyon-Raymond Corporation, 
Greene, N. Y., also has been elected a 
vice-president of the firm. 


W. C. Keeran, whose election as vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
operations of the Roth Manufacturing 
Company (wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Vapor Heating Corporation) at Chi- 
cago, was reported in tke Railway Age 
of March 12, was graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1931 with a 





W. C. Keeran 


master’s degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. Mr. Keeran joined Roth 
Manufacturing in 1941 as a production 
engineer, and in 1946 was advanced to 
manager of production. In his new posi- 
tion he will be in charge of overall 
manufacturing operations of Vapor 
steam generators, thermostats and 
heating controls used by the transporta- 
tion industry. 


Alfred 1. Stuart has been appointed 
head of the methods engineering de- 
partment of the Hyster Company. He will 
assume full charge of methods engi- 
neering for the company’s plants at 
Portland, Ore., Danville, Ill, and Pe- 
oria. 


Charles Ringel, formerly mechanical 
engineer of the American Arch Com- 
pany, has joined Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc. 


OBITUARY 


Murray J. Blair, distributor in Chicago 
for the Browning Crane & Shovel Co., 
who had been associated with that firm 
since 1907, died on February 14. 


Charles L. Galloway, retired representa- 
tive of the Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing 
Corporation, died on March 9. 


E. J. Drewyour, of the Superheater 
Company, died on March 6, in Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Drewyour was born on May 
9, 1889. He was employed by the Mi- 
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chigan Central ior many years before 
joining Superheater in June, 1923, as a 
service representative. He recently was 
appointed inspector for the company at 
the Lima, Ohio, plant of the Lima- 
Hamilton Locomotive Works. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Ceylon Inquiring for 
Coaches and Locomotives 


American manufacturers have been 
invited to submit bids on construction 
of coaches and locomotives for the 
Ceylon Government Railway, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. The required equipment 
was reported to consist of 99 60-ft. single 
coaches; 28 4-coach articulated sets; 
14 2-coach articulated sets; and an 
initial order of at least 10 locomotives 
to handle freight and passenger traffic. 





General specifications are available 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D.C., or from the 
Ceylon Embassy, 2523 Massachusetts 
ave., N.W., Washington. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Interstate is inquiring for 50 50- 
ton hopper cars. 


Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey have 
ordered 10 50-ton flat cars from the 
Haffner-Thrall Car Company. 


SIGNALING 


The Southern has ordered two sets of 
radio communication equipment from 
the General Railway Signal Company. 
This equipment, to operate on a fre- 
quency of 161.49 megacycles, will fur- 
nish two fixed stations to supplement 
existing train communication facilities 


at Atlanta, Ga. 


The Canadian National has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of a 
unit-wire all-relay interlocking at Fras- 
er River drawbridge in British Colum- 
bia. The control machine, to be lo- 
cated in the tower on the swing span of 
the bridge, will have an 18- by 35-in. 
panel equipped with 12 track indication 
lights and 10 levers for control of 4 
switch machines, 2 torpedo-placing ma- 
chines and 14 signals. The single track 
over the bridge is also used by the 
Great Northern and the British Colum- 
bia Electric. Equipment ordered in- 
cludes Model 5D switch machines, elec- 
tric skate machines, Type B_ plug-in 
relays, Type SA searchlight signals, 
impedance bonds and welded steel hous- 


ings. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


A.S.M.E. Oil and 
Gas Power Conference 


The 1949 Oil and Gas Power Con- 
ference sponsored by the Oil and Gas 
Power Division, in co-operation with 
the Railroad Division and the Chicago 
Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 25- 
29. The conference, in addition to the 
technical program, will feature a spe- 
cial preconference lecture program for 
which special registration will be re- 
quired; an exhibit of Diesel engines, 
accessories, and instruments, and _ in- 
spection trips to local Diesel plants. 

Registration fee for the conference 
will be $2.50 to members and $5 to 
non-members. Registration for one 
day will be $1.25 and $2.50, respectively. 
Registration for the lecture course, 
April 25, will be $12 for A.S.M.E. 
members and $15 for non-members, 
payable in advance to John C. Gibb, 
Room 1323, Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, 26 Broadway, New York 4. The 
course will consist of three lectures 
on Cooling of Internal-Combustion 
Engines, Fundamentals of Air Flow in 
Diesel-Engine Manifolds, and Reduc- 
tion of Noise in Engines. The lec- 
turers will be B. Pinkel, Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory, National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronuatics; W. 
W. Hagerty and L. Talbot, professors, 
University of Michigan, and W. P. 
Green, professor, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

The technical program is as follows: 





TvuEspDAY, APRIL 26 
2 p.m. 

Dynamic Analysis of Valve Springs, by 
Troels Warming, assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering, University of Wisconsin. 

Vibration in Valve Mechanism, by Troels 
Warming. 

Effects of Cylinder Pressure Rise on Engine 
Vibrations, by J. O. Hinze, ‘Delft’? Labora- 
tory, Royal Dutch Shell, Holland. 


8 p.m. 


General technical committee meeting in 
which members and guests may participate. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 
a.m. 

Two-Cycle Dual-Fuel Diesel Engine with 
Automatic Fuel Conversion, by E. L. Conn, 
R. H. Beadle,. and G. A. Schauer, research 
staff, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Diesel Locomotive Engine Cooling System, 
by F. H. Brehob, Locomotive Engineering 
Division, General Electric Company. 

Ignition System for Oil Engines, by H. B. 
Holthouse, Holthouse Laboratory. 


1:30 p.m. 


Inspection trip to new Diesel locomotive 
repair shops of the Chicago & North Western. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 28 
a.m. 

A Training Program for Railroad Personnel, 
by George Y. Taylor, supervisor, education 
department, Locomotive Division, American 
Locomotive Company. 

Diesel-Engine Maintenance Instruction, Alco 
V-Type Engine, by S. E. Lodge, education 
department, Locomotive Division, American 
Locomotive Company. 


1:15 p.m. 


Inspection trip to La Grange, IIl., plant 
af Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
‘Corporation. 


2 p.m, 
Inspection trip to submarine containing foy; 
1,600-hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engines. 


Fripay, Aprit 29 
All-day trip by train to Fairbanks-Morg 
shops, Beloit, Wis. 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its eighty-sixth regular meet- 
ing at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
April 13-14. 


Practical and economic considera- 
tions in application of roller bearings to 
freight equipment were discussed by 
Dr. Oscar J. Horger, chief engineer, 
railway division, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, at the March 14 meet- 
ing of the Car Foremen’s Association of 
Chicago. Dr. Horger cited results oj 
extensive service tests on the Union 
Pacific and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and presented slides and motion pic- 
tures of these and other installations. 


E. B. Saltmer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio has been elected president of the 
Philadelphia Passenger Association. Other 
officers elected are: First vice-presi- 
dent, A. E. Rohmer, Great Northern: 
second vice-president, R. FE. Dum, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, G. D. Mar- 
shall, Canadian National; treasurer, R. 
I. Roberts, Missouri Pacific, and his- 
torian, H. R. Scott, Pennsylvania. L. 
J. McKernan, Union Pacific, retiring 
president, has been named to the board 
of governors. 


The Indianapolis Car Inspection Asso- 
ciation will hold its next regular busi- 
ness meeting on April 4, at 7 p.m., in 
the assembly room of the Big Four 
building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


E. K. Bloss, mechanical engineer, 
3oston & Maine, will speak on “Cars 
and Diesel Operation” at the next meet- 
ing of the Eastern Car Foremen’‘s Asso- 
ciation, April 8, at 8 p.m., at 29 West 
39th street, New York. 


The next meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago will be held 
ou April 11, at 8 p.m., in the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago. K. L. Selby chief en- 
gineer, and G. J. Chegin, engineer, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co.. 
will present a paper entitled “A.A.R. 
Tightlock Coupler and Proposed Type 
‘F’ Interlocking Coupler.” The couplers 
will be illustrated by slides. 


The New England Railroad Club, will 
hold its dinner meeting on April 12, at 
6:30 p.m., in the Hotel Vendome, Bos- 
ton, Mass. C. I. Clugh, works mana- 
ger, Pennsylvania, Altoona, Pa., will 
be the principal speaker. 


The Railfan Society will hold its next 
meeting on April 19, at 8 p.m., at 20 
West 40th street, New York. Frank 
H. Simon, trainmaster of the New 
York City Transit System, will address 
the meeting. Movies also will be shown 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New York 
division, will hold its next meeting on 
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March 23, at 7:45 p.m., in room 5928, 
Grand Central Terminal Lloyd W. Ba- 
ker, freight traffic manager of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, will talk on “The B. 
& O.’s Sentinel Service.” The B. & O. 
also will present a movie, “Meeting the 
Challenge.” 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This road 
has awarded a contract to the Elling- 
ton Miller Company, Chicago, for erec- 
tion of a 50-ft. by 260-ft. Diesel serv- 
icing shop building and other Diesel 
facilities at Corwith yard, Chicago. 





Bangor & Aroostook.—This road has 
authorized construction of two heating 
boilers at Derby, Me., at a probable 


cost of $51,200. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this road to con- 
struct aw 0.5-mi. line from Federal. 
Ill, to a connection with the tracks of 
the Alton Box Board Company. The 
Alton plant is now served exclusively 
by the Illinois Terminal which opposed 
the Gulf's application, denial of which 
was recommended in Examiner P. C. 
Allus’ proposed report in the case (see 
Railway Age of August 28, 1948, page 
66). In approving the application the 
commission stated that the proposed 
line would serve, in addition to the box 
board company, a new industrial area 
owned by a Gulf subsidiary, the de- 
velopment of which is expected to pro- 
duce between 1,500 and 2,000 carloads 
of traffic annually. 


Monongahela—This road has applied to 
the commission for authority to con- 
struct an extension of its Paw Paw 
branch from Grant Town, W. Va. to a 
point near the headwaters of Sugar 
Run, approximately 8.32 mi. to serve a 
mining operation which the Jameson 
Coal & Coke Co. of Greensburg, Pa. 
proposes to open in this area. 


Northeast Oklahoma.—This road plans 
to lay this year some 1,200 net tons of 
%)-Ib. rail now on order with the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corporation, to re- 
place 70-Ib. and 75-Ib. rail. Bars for the 
rail are to be furnished by the Rail 
Joint Company. The work is to cost ap- 
proximately $120,000 and will be com- 
pleted by the road’s own forces. Plans 
are also being developed for diversion 
and grade reduction projects at Colum- 
bus, Kan., which would cost $60,000 if 
authorized. All work would be accom- 
plished by company forces. 


Northern Pacific.—This road has award- 
ed contracts to J. S. Sweitzer & Son, 
ine, St. Paul. Minn., for construction 
1 a combination passenger and freight 
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station at Perham, Minn., and to the 
Hitz Construction Company, Billings, 
Mont., for a similar structure at Glen 
Ullin, N. D. Both buildings are sched- 
uled for completion by October 1. The 
Perham station will be 30 ft. by 83 ft. 
of concrete and brick construction with 
an adjoining high-level concrete plat- 
form 12 ft. by 75 ft. for le.l. freight. 
The station at Glen Ullin is to be 24 
ft. by 80 ft., of brick construction with 
concrete floors. The N. P. is also con- 
structing two propane gas storage and 
bottling facilities, one at Seattle, Wash. 
(jointly with the Great Northern) and 
a second at St. Paul, Minn., to pro- 
vide bottled gas for engine-driven air- 
conditioning units and for track weld- 
ing and switch heaters. 


FINANCIAL 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Se/l/s National 
Carloading Interest—This road _ has 
sold its 65 per cent interest in the Na- 
tional Carloading Corporation to the 
Erie. The Erie, which held 35 per cent 
of National Carloading’s stock, is now 
sole owner of the freight forwarding 
concern. The terms of the transaction 
have not been made public. 





City of New Orleans. — Union Pas- 
senger Terminal Bonds.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this city to issue $15,- 
000,000 of bonds to finance in part the 
construction there of the proposed new 
union passenger terminal and the elim- 
ination of grade crossings, and to pro- 
vide a loan of $600,000 to the New 
Orleans Terminal ‘Company (see Fail- 
way Age of November 29, 1947, page 
42, and April 17, 1948, page 67). The 
bond issue now approved by the com- 
mission will be in lieu of a previously- 
approved issue which was not sold be- 
cause of litigation with respect to the 
terminal project. The litigation was 
finally disposed of in favor of the city. 
The bonds will be dated January 1 
and will mature serially in varying 
amounts on that date of each year from 
1953 to 1998, inclusive. They will bear 
interest rates ranging from 4 per cent 
for the years from 1953 to 1950, inclu- 
sive, to 2 per cent from 1988 to final 
maturity in 1998. The commission’s 
report approved a selling price of $15.- 
042,000 for the issue—the bid of R. S. 
Hecht & Co. and 24 associates, which 
will make the average annual interest 
cost approximately 2.57 per cent. 


Long Island.—Trustecs Appointed.— 
Judge Harold M. Kennedy of the 
United States District Court, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on March 14 named three 
trustees to run this road during its fin- 
ancial reorganization. The appointees, 
who must be confirmed by the: Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, are David 
E. Smucker, present general manager 
of the Long Island; Hunter Delatour, 
a member of the executive committee of 
the New York State Bar Association: 
and James D. Saver, who last year re- 
signed as first assistant in the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice 
to enter private law practice. 


Macon, Dublin & Savannah. — Bond 
Modification —Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to carry out its plan 
to set back for 25 years, from January 
1, 1947, to January 1, 1972, the matu- 
rity date of its $1,733,000 issue of first- 
mortgage, 5 per cent bonds. The com- 
mission’s report was the first to au- 
thorize consummation of a financial re- 
adjustment plan under provisions of the 
so-called “Mahafhe Act,” which is now 
section 20b of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. In it the commission made the 
required finding to the effect that the 
extension plan had been assented to 
by holders of at least 75 per cent of 
the aggregate principal amount of the 
bonds affected. This finding was based 
on certified results of balloting which 
showed that there were no votes against 
the plan while assents were received 
from holders of 86.08 per cent of the 
principal amount of the bonds consid- 
ered outstanding for purposes of the 
voting. A previous commission report 
had approved the plan and authorized 
its submission to the bondholders (see 
Railway Age of January 1, page 52). 


Norfolk Southern—Vew  Director.— 
Edward S. Syren of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been elected a member of this 
road’s board of directors to succeed 
Morris L. Forer. 


Pennsylvania-Wabash.—( ontrol of D. 
T. & I—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted the New York 
Central, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and the Erie permission to in- 
tervene in the application of these roads 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton from the 
Pennroad Corporation (see Railway 
Age of January 29, page 46). In its 
petition for intervention, the N.Y.C. 
stated that it seres substantially the 
same territory as the P.R.R., Wabash 
and D.T. & I. and connects with the 
Springfield Suburban, control of which 
is also sought by the P.R.R. The pe- 
tition went on to assert that the Central 
would be adversely affected by a grant- 
ing of the applications, and to argue, 
that the public interest demands that 
both the D. T. & I. and the S. S. be 
neutrally owned and operated and 
wholly independent of any other road. 

The Nickel Plate stated that it par- 
ticipates in the movement of a sub- 
stantial volume of freight traffic orig- 
inating or terminating at industries 
served by the D. T. & L. and the S. S. 
in competition with the applicants. Also, 
it is convinced a condition requiring 
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continuance of existing interchange 
points, through routes and traffic ar- 
rangements would not preclude the ap- 
plicants from directing to their own 
lines of much of the D. T. & I. and 
S. S. traffic which the Nickel Plate has 
enjoyed. 

The Erie stated that the S. S. now 
operates independently in a neutral and 
impartial manner with respect to inter- 
change traffic, and it is in the public in- 
terest that such operation continue. It 
went on to express its desire to ac- 
quire on equal terms with the P. R. R 
an equal share in the control of the 
a Ss 

A previous order of the commission 
authorized the Baltimore & Ohio to in- 
tervene in the proceeding, which has 
been assigned for public hearing at 
Washington, D. C., on March 22. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Ilinois Central—To assume liability 
for $6,360,000 series CC equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part 1,000 
50-ton steel hopper cars at $4,422 each; 
750 50-ton steel hopper cars at $5,600 
each, and 100 70-ton steel hopper cars 
at $6,560 each. The General American 
Transportation Company will build this 
equipment at an estimated total cost of 
$8,527,750. The certificates would be 
dated April 1, and would be sold on 
competitive bids, which would determine 
whether the issue would mature over a 
10- or- 15-year period. 

Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—To assume lia- 
bility for $5,150,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the acqui- 
sition of 875 freight-train cars and 10 
steam locomotives at an estimated total 
cost of $6,507,838 (see Railway Age 
of February 26, page 58). The certifi- 
cates will be dated Marck 15 and will 
mature in 10 annual installments of 
$515,000 each, beginning March 15, 
1950. The commission’s report approved 
a selling price of 99.562 per cent for 
the issue with a 2% per cent interest 
rate—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and 14 associates, which will make the 
average annual interest cost approxi- 
mately 2.23 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.35 to 2.4 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

Delaware & Hudson. — To assume 
liability for $4,800,000 of equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part the 
acquisition of 29 Diesel-electric loco- 
motives and 600 freight cars at an es- 
timated cost of $6,492,925 (see Railway 
Age of February 12, page 68). The 
certificates will be dated March 1 and 
will mature in 20 semiannuall- install- 
ments of $240,000, beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1949. The commissiun’s report 
approved a selling price of 99.284'per 
cent for the issue with a 2% per cent 
interest rate—the bid of Lehman Broth- 
ers and White, Weld & Co., which will 
make the average annual interest cost 
approximately 2.28 per cent. The cer- 
tificates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 1.35 to 2.45 per 
cent, according to maturity. 

Northern Pacific—To assume liability 
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for $6,000,000 of equipment trust certi- 
ficates to finance in part two diesel- 
electric locomotives, 1,050 freight cars 
and two passenger cars at an estimated 
total cost of $7,970,576 (see Railway 
Age of February 12, page 68). The 
certificates will be dated March 15 
and will mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $400,000 each, beginning March 
15, 1950. The commission’s report ap- 
proved a selling price of 99.446 per 
cent with a 23@ per cent interest rate 
—the bid of Harriman, Ripley & Co., 
which will make the average annual 
interest cost approximately 2.47 per 
cent. The certificates were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 1.4 
to 2.625 per cent, according to maturity. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Mar. Last Last 


15 week year 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
WES Soo sb eeees 39.04 39.73 46.31 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
DORIS® <544s 5543 s1558 87.90 87.60 85.66 


Dividends Declared 


Norwich & Worcester.—8% preferred, 
$2.00, quarterly, payable April to holders of 
record March 15. 

Savannah & Atlanta—5@% preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable April 1 to holders of rec- 
ord March 9, 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


W. W. Byam, whose appointment as 
assistant to vice-president and general 
manager—labor relations of the Grand 
Trunk Western at Detroit, Mich., was 
reported in the Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 19, first entered service with that 








W. W. Byam 


road in 1922 as a clerk in the motive 
power department at Battle Creek, 
Mich. In 1941 he became wage exam- 
iner at Detroit, and four years later was 
promoted to supervisor of wages at that 
point. Mr. Byam held the latter posi- 
tion at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 












William C. Baker, assistant vicc-presj- 
dent, operation and maintenance, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md, 
has been appointed vice-president, 
operation and maintenance, succeeding 
Charles W. Van Horn, who has retired 
after a 52-year railroad career. Mr. 
Baker was born at Baltimore on Febry- 
ary 18, 1891, and entered the service 





William C. Baker 


of the B. & O. in April, 1906, as a clerk 
at Baltimore. Six years later he be- 
came secretary to the general super- 
intendent at Baltimore and was named 
assistant trainmaster at Cumberland, 
Md., on May 28, 1917, becoming train- 
master at Connellsville, Pa., on Febru- 
ary 1, 1924. Mr. Baker was advanced 
to assistant superintendent of the Balti- 
more division in 1926, transferrin to 
Washington, Ind., in 1929. He became 





Charles W. Van Horn 


superintendent of the St. Louis division 
on November 1, 1929, and of the con- 
solidated St. Louis-Ohio division two 
and one-half years later. He trans- 
ferred to the Akron-Chicago division at 
Akron, Ohio, on November 1, 1936, and 
was appointed general superintendent 
of transportation at Baltimore on March 
1, 1942, becoming general manager of 
the Chicago Terminal region at Chi- 
cago on June 1, 1946. Mr. Baker re- 
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‘Bow LOCOMOTIVE is a unit of power. It illustrates a significant fact. 
Where the amount of power that can be packed into a single unit is 
important — where you want 6000, 8000, even 10,000 horsepower 
in one engine — the steam locomotive is unchallenged. 
We build such locomotives — steam locomotives like this that have 
developed 8000 horsepower and can do more. We will continue to 
do so. They are fine pieces of machinery. Modern in every respect, 
they are establishing remarkable records for economy, reliability 
and low maintenance. 
Don’t sell these steam giants short. They have their place — and 


in their place are unsurpassed. 






DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. Middletown, Ohio — The United Weld- 
ing Co. 









LIMA 


HAMILTON ue PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and shov- 
CORPORATION Ga els; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel and 
Se — steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping presses; 
Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making machinery; Spe- 
cial heavy machinery; Heavy iron castings; Weldments. 













turned to Baltimore as assistant vice- 
president on June 1, 1948. 

Mr. Van Horn was born at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., on January 17, 1879, at- 
tended the public schools, and spent 
two years at Salem (W. Va.) College. 
He entered the service of the B. & O. 
in 1897 as postal clerk, and four years 
later became a clerk in the freight office 
at Fairmont, W. Va. Mr. Van Horn 
served successively as agent at Byron, 
W. Va., Flemington and Clarksburg; 
freight agent and general yardmaster 
at Clarksburg; chief clerk to the gen- 
eral superintendent at Baltimore; train- 
master on the Monongah division at 
Clarksburg and on the Chicago division 
at Garrett, Ind.; terminal trainmaster 
at Chicago Junction (now Willard), 
Ohio; and assistant superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh division at Glenwood, 
Pa. On January 10, 1917, Mr. Van 
Horn became superintendent of the New 
Castle division at New Castle, Pa., sub- 
sequently transferring to the Monongah 
division at Grafton, and to the Cumber- 
land division at Cumberland, Md. He 
became general superintendent of the 
Maryland district at Baltimore on June 
1, 1923, and was appointed general 
superi.tendent of transportation on 
January 20, 1926. Mr. Van Horn was 
named general manager of the Western 
lines at Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 15, 
1929, returning to Baltimore three years 
later as general manager of the Eastern 
lines. On December 18, 1940 he was 
elected vice-president, operation and 
maintenance, and to this, on June 1, 
1946, was added the title of vice-presi- 
dent of the B. & O. Chicago Terminal. 


J. R. Pritchard, secretary of the Nor- 
folk Southern at Norfolk, Va., has been 
elected also vice-president. 


Harry C. Oliver, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, of the Pennsylvania at 
New York, has been granted a leave 
of absence effective March 16, to be- 
come president of the Harborside 
Warehouse Company, Jersey City, N. 
J., succeeding George LeBoutillier, who 
will become chairman of the board. 


J. W. Mahanay, traffic manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been promoted to the newly 
created position of assistant to the vice- 
president at St. Louis, Mo., with su- 
pervision over the industrial and agri- 
cultural development departments. 


OPERATING 


A. O. Lalonde, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Levis division of 
the Canadian National at Levis, Que., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 26, succeeds J. A. O. Boivin, 
who has been appointed superintendent 
of the Montreal terminals at St. Jerome 
division at Montreal, Que. Mr. Lalonde 
was born at Moose Creek, Ont., and 
entered the service of the C. N. R. as a 
brakeman at Capreol, Ont., on Decem- 
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ber 1, 1915, becoming a freight conduc- 
tor four years later. He was appointed 
trainmaster at Montreal on March 8, 
1946, and became assistant superinten- 





A. O. Lalonde 


dent of the Cochrane division in Febru- 
ary, 1947, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


W. H. Kyle, whose appointment as gen- 
eral manager of the Central region of 
the Canadian National at Toronto, Ont., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 26, entered railroad service in 
May, 1924, as chairman in the office of 
the general superintendent of the 
C. N. R. at Montreal. Mr. Kyle was 
appointed instrumentman in 1926; as- 
sistant engineer in 1929; division en- 





W. H. Kyle 
gineer, transportation department, in 
March, 1939; acting superintendent 


Montreal terminals in October, 1942; 
superintendent Montreal terminals and 
St. Jerome division in July, 1943; and 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Ontario district at North Bay, Ont., 
in March, 1946. Mr. Kyle was trans- 
ferred in 1948 to the Montreal district, 
where he remained until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


Frank T. Halligan, superintendent of 
organization of the Railway Express 








Agency, has been appointed general 
superintendent of organization, with 
headquarters as before at New York, 
in which position he becomes chairman 
of the Standard Practices Committee. 
Benjamin F. Weedon, superintendent of 
the Buffalo-Erie division at Buffalo, N. 
Y., succeeds Mr. Halligan as superin- 
tendent of organization. 


W. J. Hotrum, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Ontario ‘istrict of the Canadian Na- 
tional at North Bay, Ont., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 
26, was born at Hamilton, Ont., on 
April 27, 1891, and entered railroad 
service on February 2, 1905, as messen- 
ger in the local freight office of the 
Grand Trunk (C. N. R.) at Hamilton, 





W. J. Hotrum 


After serving in various clerical capaci- 
ties and as district agent of the South- 
ern Ontario district, district supervisor 
of car service and general agent at To- 
ronto, successively, Mr. Hotrum was 
appointed terminal superintendent. On 
June 17, 1942, he became division super- 
intendent of the C. N. R. at Capreol, 
Ont., transferring to Ottawa, Ont., in 
March, 1946, and to the Montreal ter- 
minals and St. Jerome division at Mon- 


treal in April, 1948. 


H. F. Milligan, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the New York Cen- 
tral’s Big Four lines at Mattoon, III. 
was ,reported in the Railway Age of 
February 26, was born on September 
3, 1882, at Clarks Hill, Ind., where he 
attended high school. He entered rail- 
road service on July 8, 1902, as a tele- 
graph operator for the Big Four, and 
in March, 1907, became train dispatch- 
er at Kankakee, III. In September, 
1914, he was advanced to chief dis- 
patcher at Cleveland, Ohio, and, in 
February, 1916, to acting trainmaster 
of the Peoria & Eastern (part of N. 
Y. C.) at Indianapolis, Ind. He re- 
turned to the Big Four as assistant 
trainmaster at Galion, Ohio, in 1916, 
and in June, 1917, he was appointed 
general agent for the American Rail- 
way Association (now Association of 
American Railroads) at Fort Benja- 
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We have “beefed up” the reserve to increase 
our facilities for providing an adequate supply 
of genuine General Motors Diesel locomotive 
parts within quick and easy reach for any 
necessary replacement. Parts Department floor 
space is doubled and the finest, most modern 
equipment for parts storage, packaging and 
shipment is provided to keep a long step ahead 
of the rapidly expanding growth of General 
Motors Diesel power on American railroads. 


We invite all railroad men concerned with the 
operation or supply of motive power to inspect 
the new Electro-Motive Parts Center. 


ELECTROMO@E 


nye “i \ 
(ENERAL \JOTORS Why It Pays to Buy 
Loco! LoTivEs Genuine General Motors Diesel Parts — 


1. GENUINE General Motors parts meet manufacturers’ rigid specifications in 
engineering standards, quality of material, standards of workmanship. 


2. CONTINUOUSLY IMPROVED through constant research and engineering 
development. 
3. QUICK DELIVERY from La Grange or one of six branch warehouses. 


4. UNITIZED PACKAGING protects parts, facilitates storage. 


5. LOWEST PRICES consistent with quality and based upon volume manu- 


ong anes CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA facture. 
ore : . 
ee ee ee ee 6. F.O.B. SHIPMENT of parts stocked at branch points saves transportation costs. 








7. CASH DISCOUNT of 2% allowed for prompt payment of invoices. 


8. ONLY GENUINE General Motors Diesel locomotive parts carry the Electro- 
Motive Guaranty. 








min Harrison, Indianapolis. In De- 
cember, 1917, Mr. Milligan was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
3ig Four at Bellefontaine, Ohio, and 
later served successively as superin- 
tendent at Cincinnati, Ohio, Mt. Car- 
mel, Ill, and Mattoon, Ill. In June, 
1933, Mr. Milligan was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Illinois division 
with headquarters remaining at Mat- 
toon. ‘ 


H. L. Exley, division engineer of the 
Baltimore division—West End of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been promoted 
to assistant to general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Baltimore, 
Md. 


George A. Kirley, general manager of 
the Boston & Albany at Boston, Mass., 
whose retirement was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of March 5, was born at 
Fairfield, Vt., on August 31, 1880. He 
attended Brigham Academy, Bakers- 
field, Vt., and the University of Michi- 
gan, receiving the degree of bachelor of 
science in civil engineering from the 
latter in 1907. Mr. Kirley entered rail- 





George A. Kirley 


road service on July 15, 1907, as drafts- 
man in the signal department of the 
New York Central at New York. He 
went with the B. & A. on May 15, 1909, 
as draftsman, and was promoted to 
chief draftsman in February, 1912; as- 
sistant engineer on May 1, 1915; signal 
engineer on April 1, 1918; and chief en- 
gineer, engineering and maintenance of 
way department, on January 1, 1927. 
Mr. Kirley held the latter position un- 
til June 1, 1941, when he became gen- 
eral manager. 


Clyde W. Pace, general superintendent 
of transportation of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Western district, with the same head- 
quarters. He has been succeeded by L. 
A. Gregory, assistant general manager 
of the company’s lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Pales- 
tine, Tex. Charles A. Fink, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation at 
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St. Louis, has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the Southern district, 
with headquarters remaining at St. 
Louis. T. E. Fox, who formerly served in 
the transportation and executive de- 
partments, has been appointed assistant 
to the general superintendent of trans- 
portation at St. Louis. 


Henry F. Martin, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Port Tampa 
terminals of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Port Tampa, Fla., was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 19, was born 
at Island Grove, Fla., and entered the 
service of the A. C. L. on February 6, 
1928, as stenographer at Jacksonville, 
Fla. Mr. Martin served as chief clerk 





Henry F. Martin 


to general agent and traffic freight agent 
at Jacksonville before becoming com- 
mercial agent at Perry, Fla., on Sep- 
tember 15, 1939. He was transferred to 
Orlando, Fla., on December 1, 1942, and 
to Clewiston, Fla., on October 15, 1946. 
Mr. Martin served as acting super- 
intendent of mine service at Mulberry, 
Fla., from September 21, 1948, until his 
recent appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


E. A. Kaier, general attorney of the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., who 
has been serving as director of public 
relations, has resumed his duties as 
general attorney. 


TRAFFIC 


E. B. Wood, division freight agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
El Dorado, Ark., has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. C. Rawls has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Wood. 


Ben G. Spears, whose appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager (sales 
and service) of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie at Minneapolis, 
Minn., was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 26, was born in that city 
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on January 6, 1906. He entered raij. 
road service in 1920 with the Sco Line 
and subsequently served in yarioys 
clerical positions in his home town 


Ben G. Spears 


until 1938, when he became general 
agent at Spokane, Wash. In January, 
1939, he was transferred to Seattle, 
Wash., and in July, 1941, was appointed 
district freight agent at Duluth, Minn. 
Mr. Spears was advanced to assista’t 
general freight agent at the latter point 
in January, 1945, and promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent at Minneapolis in 
June, 1946, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


S. S. Hosp, whose appointment as 
freight traffic manager, sales and serv- 
ice, of the Norfolk & Western at Ro- 
anoke, Va., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 5, entered the serv- 
ice of the N..& W. in 1920 as com- 
mercial agent at Minneapolis, Minn., 





S. S. Hosp 


after having spent eight years with 
other railroads. Mr. Hosp became gen- 
eral agent of the N. & W. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in 1934, and general freight 
agent at Roanoke in 1939. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager in 1945, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 
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Millions of miles of travel without sliding a wheel have been 
reported by railroads with Westinghouse AP Mechanical- 


FULL BRAKING ; e a p 
) Pneumatic Decelostat installations. The dollar value of this 


NORMAL RAIL ADHESION 


PRESSURE 





performance, in terms of reduced wear on equipment and 
maintenance of maximum braking efficiency under all rail 
BRAKING PRESSURE conditions, makes it an impressive return on investment. 
— As all equipment is on the truck, and no additional con- 
nections to car body, free assignment of trucks is possible. 
Enclosed, dirt-sealed construction enhances integrity of op- 
eration. Simplified mechanical-pneumatic design acts posi- 
tively—relieves brake pressure at the first hint of wheel slip. 
Ask for Bulletin DL2461-1. It gives the complete story. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, PA, 
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C. W. Nickless, whose appointment as 
general freight agent of the Norfolk & 
Western at Roanoke, Va., was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 5, en- 
tered the service of the N. & W. as a 
stenographer in the Washington, D. C., 





C. W. Nickless 


passenger office in 1926. Mr. Nickless 
later served as traveling passenger 
agent at Memphis, Tenn. and St. 
Louis, Mo., and as general agent at 
Washington and Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
cessively. 


F. K. Prosser, whose appointment as 
general coal traffic manager of the 
Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, Va., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 5, was graduated from Virginia 





F. K. Prosser 


Polytechnic Institute and worked for 
10 years as a construction and mining 
engineer for coal companies and as a 
special engineer for industrial concerns, 
before joining the N. & W. on the 
road’s mine rating commission. After 
nine years with that commission, Mr. 
Prosser was appointed manager of the 
road’s coal department on June 1, 
1931. He was promoted to coal traffic 
manager in April, 1934, which position 
he held until his recent appointment. 
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R. F. Dickson, whose appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, Va., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 5, entered the service of the N. 
& W. as a stenographer in the Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., office in 1915. Mr. 
Dickson was subsequently promoted to 





R. F. Dickson 


raveling freight agent at Birmingham, 
Ala., and later was commercial agent 
at Memphis, Tenn., and Birmingham. 
He was appointed general agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1939 and promoted 
to general freight agent at Roanoke in 
1945, holding the latter position until 
his recent appointment. 


Alvin T. Peterson, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 





Alvin T. Peterson 


Marie at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 26, was born 
July 30, 1895, at Kasson, Minn. He 
entered railroad service with the Soo 
Line in 1916 as cashier at Crosby, N. D., 
and, from 1918 to 1921, served as agent 
at Paynesville, Minn. He was subse- 
quently tranferred to Whitetail, Mont., 
and was appointed traveling freight 
agent at Minot, N. D., in 1926. In 
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September, 1937, Mr. Peterson was ad- 
vanced to general agent at the latter 
point, and in January, 1944, became 
division fre‘ght agent at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Peterson was appointed as. 
sistant general freight agent at Mip. 
neapolis in August, 1947, which posi. 
tion he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Melvin T. Power, whose appointment as 
general freight agent of the Norfolk 
Southern at Norfolk, Va. was re 
ported in the Railway Age of February 
26, was born August 2, 1910, at Nor- 
folk, where he attended elementary and 
high schools. Mr. Power entered raij- 
road service on October 19, 1926, with 
the Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk and, 





Melvin T. Power 


after serving in various positions in 
the traffic department, was appointed 
executive rate clerk on May 6, 1943. 
On January 1, 1944, he became com- 
merce agent, in which capacity he 
worked on freight rate adjustments 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and regulatory bodies of South- 
ern states. 


MECHANICAL 


Kenneth J. Kerlin has been appointed 
fuel engineer of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Fulton, Ky., suc- 
ceeding E, L. Browne, who has been ap- 
pointed traveling engineer at Memphis, 
Tenn. Mr. Brown succeeds J. M. Ryan, 
who has been assigned to other duties 
at his own request. 


C. G. Mahoney, general foreman of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern at Gary, 
Ind., has been appointed master me- 
chanic at that point, succeeding W. M. 
Martin, who has resigned. 


O. J. Protz, whose retirement as st- 
perintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery for the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha (part of the 
Chicago & North Western System) at 
St. Paul, Minn., was reported in the 
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ym- Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
ith- representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 
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This is where quality pays off 








UITE apart from its superior wearability, there are other reasons 

why Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron is the preponderant choice of American 
railroads. One of the most important of these is machine-ability. It is 
a fact that HSGI castings take less time to machine because there is 
less metal to remove. The dense, homogeneous structure of HSGI per- 
mits making castings close to finished sizes. This finer structure also 
results in a better, smoother finish. 


For many years Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron has been used for vital parts 
in most American steam locomotives. And now it is gaining continued 
acceptance as the material for better diesel cylinder liners. 


Hunt-SpiLter Mre. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President F. W. LAMPTON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. * South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P.Q. 
Export Agents: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Dunbar Sectional Type Packing 
Duplex Sectional Type Packing 
; : | v for Cylinders and Valves 
Pistons or Piston Bull Rings 

fo) (Duplex Springs for Above 


Cylinder Bushings 


(@ealiate lian mela dale m.dialeks 


ee ; ; 
Valve Bushings . is Valves Sectional Packing) 
Valve Packing Rings Cylinde ons Cylinder Snap Rings 


Vclive Bull Rings Valve Rings, All Shapes 














Railway Age of March 5, was born at 
Winona, Minn., where he attended lo- 
cal public schools. He entered rail- 
road service in 1903 as an apprentice 
with the North Western in his home 
town, and later served as a machinist 
until 1914, when he became roundhouse 
foreman at Wyeville, Wis. In 1917 
he was transferred to Huron, S. D., 
and, from 1920 to 1928, served as gen- 
eral foreman successively at Belle 
Plaine, Iowa, Huron, S. D., Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, and Chicago. He sub- 
sequently returned to Winona as mas- 
ter mechanic, and in 1929 became mas- 
ter mechanic at Escanaba, Mich. Mr. 
Protz was appointed assistant master 
mechanic at Clinton, Iowa, in Septem- 
ber, 1931, and promoted to superin- 
tendent of locomotive and car shops at 
Chicago in September, 1939. He was 
advanced to superintendent of motive 
power at Chicago in October, 1943, and 
joined the C. St. P. M. & O. as super- 
intendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery at St. Paul in November, 1944. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


Joseph Watkins Hale, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to chief engineer of 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, 
N. C., was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 5, was born on December 
24, 1896, at Louisburg, N. C., and at- 
tended the University of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Hale entered railroad serv- 
ice March 26, 1923, with the A. C. L. 
as resident engineer at Ridgeland, 





Joseph Watkins Hale 


S. C., and became junior engineer at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., on December 16, 
1924. He was appointed assistant en- 
gineer at Rocky Mount on June 1, 
1925; assistant engineer of reproduction 
costs at Wilmington on July 1, 1928; 
office engineer at Savannah, Ga., on 
June 1, 1933; division engineer at 
Savannah on February 1, 1939; and 
roadmaster at Dillon, S. C., on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. Mr. Hale served with the 
703rd Railway Grand Division during 
World War II. 
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R. L. Groover, chief engineer of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, 
N. C., has been appointed also chief 
engineer of the Winston-Salem South- 
bound. 


Frederick L. Thompson, assistant divi- 
sion engineer of the Ohio division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer at Wheeling, 
W. Va., to succeed Frank W. Bailey, 
who has been transferred to the Balti- 
more division, at Baltimore, Md., where 
he replaces H. L. Exley, who has been 
promoted to assistant to general mana- 
ger at Baltimore. A. O. Huber, assist- 
ant engineer-office, in the office of the 
engineer maintenance of way of the 
Western region, Cincinnati, succeeds 
Mr. Thompson as assistant division en- 
gineer of the Ohio division. 


D. A. Leisher, master carpenter, Mary- 
land division, Pennsylvania, at Balti- 
more, Md., has been appointed assistant 
engineer in charge of the drafting room, 
Maryland division, at Baltimore, suc- 
ceeding Fred Evans, who will retire on 
April 1, 


PURCHASES & STORES 


R. W. Otte, assistant purchasing agent 
of the Chicago Great Western at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed acting pur- 
chasing agent at that point, succeeding 
A. C. Simmons, who has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence on account of 
ill health. 


SPECIAL 


M. A. Nugent, assistant division super- 
intendent of the Southern Pacific at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been promoted 
to superintendent of safety of the com- 
pany’s Pacific Lines, with headquarters 





M. A. Nugent 


at San Franscisco, Cal., succeeding 
A. A. Lowe, whose retirement was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 5. 
Mr. Nugent entered railroad service in 
1915 as a call boy for the Coloredo 





Midland at Colorado City, Colo., and jp 
1917 became a brakeman for the Atehj- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at La Junta, 
Colo. He subsequently served as brake. 
man for the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western at Pueblo, Colo., and also for 
the Western Pacific at Stockton, Cal, 
In 1921 he joined the Southern Pacific 
at Stockton as brakeman, and later held 
positions successively as conductor, as- 
sistant trainmaster, division examiner, 
terminal trainmaster and __ terminal 
superintendent at Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Nugent was appointed assistant division 
superintendent at Los Angeles in 1944, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


E. C. Gegenheimer, assistant chief of 
personnel of the Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been appointed acting 
director of public relations, succeeding 
E. A. Kaier, who has resumed his duties 
as general attorney. 


OBITUARY 


Harold P. Mead, auditor disbursements 
of the Central of New Jersey at Jer- 
sey City, N. J., died on March 13 at 
Muhlenberg hospital, Plainfield, N. J, 
after a brief illness, at the age of 51. 


John P. Sheets, assistant to comptrol- 
ler of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, 
Pa., died on March 7, at his home in 
Norwood, Pa., at the age of 56. 


John D. Babbage, president of the 
Rutland, died on March 10 in a hos- 
pital at Washington, D. C., at the age 
of 61. 


Oscar E. Pearson, who retired in 1944 
as assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation for the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at Chicago, died on March 
8 at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Floyd Williams, who retired on De- 
cember 31, 1948, as tax commissioner 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific at Chicago, died at his home 
in Coral Gables, Fla, on March 3. 
A sketch of Mr. Williams’ career ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 8. 


William J. Thorworth, traffic manager 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco at Mo- 
bile, Ala., died on March 12, after suf- 
fering a heart attack at Point Clear, 
Ala. A photograph and biography of 
Mr. Thorworth were published in the 
Railway Age of March 12, page 569, 
in connection with his appointment as 
traffic manager. 


Glen H. Trout, who retired in 1945 as 
assistant chief engineer of the Union 
Pacific at Omaha, Neb., died in that 
city on March 11, following a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Trout, 69, had 42 years of 
railroad service at the time of his re- 
tirement, 22 years of which was spent 
as system bridge engineer for the U. P. 
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Case 1141—Reducing Wear on 
Rails at Curves 








Car and engine wheels carried Calol Rail and Flange 
Lubricant and lubricated rails for a distance of more 
than two miles froman automatic lubricator. Calol Rail 
and Flange Lubricant is made from a highly water-re- 
sistant base and special lubricating graphite. 















A. Very stable in use and storage — will not separate 
































in any climate along U.S. railroads ...will not , 
wash off rails or flanges. 
B. Pumps freely from lubricator — suitable for use 
Pa in temperatures from below zero F. to over 160 de- 
a grees above. 
5 ie C. Forms and retains "button" formation on wiping bar. 
. Calol Rail and Flange Lubricant has a "short" non- 
rol- | stringy texture. This keeps it on flanges and the 
hia. AUTOMATIC RAIL AND FLANGE LUBRICATOR sides of rails and minimizes the usual tendency of 
in grease to pull over the tops of rails. 
the 
Os- , —— 
we Case 1157—Maintaining Good +t 
Air-Brake Lubrication 
“4 | Equaling or exceeding all specifications of the 
a A.A.R., Calol Brake Cylinder Lubricant provided good 
rt lubrication in both freight and passenger brake cyl- 
inders for periods exceeding the usual three years. 
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: SECTION OF BRAKE CYLINDER AND 
PISTON LUBRICATOR 














For additional information and the 
name of your nearest Distributor, write 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
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Recommended for the older K-type brake as well as the 
AB freight brake and HSC passenger brake. 


A. Resists deterioration or separation — small quan- 
' tity maintains complete coverage of cylinder... 
keeps lubricator swab saturated and pliable. 


B. Minimizes swelling or deterioration of packing cup 
and helps to form tight seal. 

C. Provides tough lubrication film that will not ball 
or roll from cylinder walls. 


Calol Brake Cylinder Lubricant contains more than 82% 
highly refined and specially selected mineral oil, and 
complies with A.A.R. Specifications M-914-42. 










The California Oil Company 


Barber, New Jersey 


The California Company 


17th and Stout Streets, Denver 1, Colo. 


Standard Oil Company of Texas 


El Paso, Texas 


Trademark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 
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BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 








PROBLEMS SOLVED WITH ARC WELDING 





Fig. 1. All welded bascule bridge built in 1935 
with saving of 142.5 tons of steel. 


By A. T. COX 


Vice President, Lincoln Electric Railway Sales Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(7. of the first all welded rail- 
road bridges is the bascule span 
shown in Fig. 1 which has been in 


constant main line service since 1935. 





Fig. 2. Welding saved 33% in construction of 
this trestle. 





In the construction of this bascule 
bridge, arc welding permitted a 
weight reduction of 421% tons in the 
60-ft. span itself and 100 tons in the 
counterweight, netting a substantial 
saving in construction cost and in 


year-in-and-year-out operating cost. 


Another interesting structure is that 
of the main line 1200-ft. long trestle 
shown in Fig. 2 which was fabricated 
and erected by arc welding. Girders 
are 36’ WF 160 with cross frames car- 
ried on four-pile bents spaced 23’-6” 
to 30’. Cost saving over conventional 


construction amounted to 33%. 


The girder span shown in Fig. 3 
is typical of many which have been 
fabricated from steel plate and shapes 
by arc welding at savings of 15% to 


25% over conventional methods. 


Typical of the hundreds of railroad 





. 
é 

r 
KI AG fe 


Fig. 4. Welding increased the loading of this 
bridge from E-40 to E-72. 


bridges which have been strength- 
ened by arc welding is the main line 
1320-ft. viaduct shown in Fig. 4. By 
reinforcing columns with welded on 
angles and by bracing each tower 
laterally and longitudinally with 
welded angles and channels, the load- 
ing of the bridge was increased from 
E-40 to E-72. All welding was done 
with engine driven “Shield-Arc” 


welders and ‘‘Fleetweld 5’’ electrodes. 


The above is published by THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY i ise interests of progress 


For further information about arc welding procedures or equipment, write The Lincoln Electric Railway Sales Co., 11 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio, 
railroad representatives of The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 102) 













































STODDARD PROMOTED TO BRIGADIER 
GENERAL IN ARMY RESERVE CORPS 


Arthur E. Stoddard, who was recently 
elected to the presidency of the Union 
Pacific, has also been promoted from 
colonel to brigadier general in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of the Army of the United 
States. The promotion, made recently by 
President Truman, was confirmed by the 
Senate on March 10. 

As noted in the Railway Age of March 
5, page 59, General Stoddard’s military 
service was with the Transportation Corps D 





in World War Il, and included his as- 
signment as general manager of the First 
Military Railway Service, commanding all 
rail transportation in the southern area of 
France and Germany. 








Further Rate Increases 
Needed, Says Clement 


A f Me 

Mericas VO. 
“Further rate increases are necessary 

and will continue to be necessary if 

costs continue to mount,’ M. W. Cle- wer ‘ff Ue 
ment, president of the Pennsylvania, 


Briggs ¢ Stratton 


released on March 14. “There is no 
other answer,” he continued. The 
You get greater value, dollar for dollar, when your 


rapidity and enormous size of wage 
increases granted by emergency boards 
“preclude any possibility of these cost 
increases being completely absorbed. 
They must again be offset largely by 
increases in freight rates and passen- 
ger fares. It is most unfortunate that 
there is no alternative.” 

Although operating revenues for 





1948 were the highest for any peace- equipment is powered by Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle, 
time year in the Pennsylvania’s history, single-cylinder, air-cooled gasoline engines! 

the net results for the year were “far : 

irom satisfactory,” Mr. Clement told No. 1 in design, workmanship, and materials. No. 1 
the stockholders, though “much more in performance, economy, and durability. No. 1 in 
Ss ta than for the year 1947. . . . quality and availability of service. That's why 
i it had been permissible, under regu- Briggs & Stratton powered equipment gives better 


lation, for your company to have priced 
its services—its transportation rates— 
in keeping with the cost of production These sturdy, compact engines are No. 1 with man- 
under ordinary business principles, it f dual d like b stills Maasai 
would have been a very sound year for eae) ee ee 7 

the economy of your company.” that these precision-built engines run smoother, last 
. . longer, with less operating cost. Specify America’s 
preferred power — Briggs & Stratton — for your gas- 
oline engine power requirements. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee 1, Wis., U. S. A. 


service and greater satisfaction. 





Warns Business Men of Stake 
In Solution of Transport Problem 





Business and industrial leaders should 
take advantage of the “great opportu- 
nity” they now have to aid in solving 
the “national transportation problem” 
because preservation of the private- 
enterprise system is at stake, Dr. John 
If. Frederick, professor of transporta- B 








i tion at the University of Maryland, 
said in a March 9 address before Ylorks 
students of the Fourth Annual Rail Uf de 
Cransportation Institute at American FACTO=Y 
' University, Washington, D. C. Dr. SUPERV.SEO 


Mrederick, who is also consultant SERVICE 
ior the Transportation Association of 
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America, appraised the present condi- 
tion of the transportation industry as 
“critical,” but saw no “insurmountable” 
obstacles in the path of a “sound and 
lasting” solution—“if we bear in mind 
that what we are dealing with is 
transportation as a service to the pub- 
ir” 

He warned, however, that “the ele- 
ment of time is of prime importance.” 
“Whatever is done about the problem 
legislative-wise,”’ he continued, “should 
be enacted into law within the next two 
years, and should be well-established 
in operation, if possible, before we 
reach the depths of the next business 





depression. If this has not been done 
there is little hope for a continuance 
of private operation of transportation 
in this country. The skids are already 
greased for us to go down the same 
road as Britain. There is still time, 
however, to give careful consideration 
to all phases of the problem and for 
proper legislative action.” 

The “critical” situation of the trans- 
portation industry was attributed by 
Dr. Frederick to “political and economic 
conditions,” which are “forcing” the 
railroads “steadily down the road to 
government ownership and operation.” 
Unless this trend is arrested, he add- 
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Smooth Action and Ruggedness that PAY DIVIDENDS in Railway Buildings 
































Above installation shows how hood of Kinnear Rolling Door 
can be mounted on building exterior where desired. May 
also be concealed above lintel or mounted on inside wall. 





You save in at least three ways when 
you equip service openings with Kinnear 
Steel Rolling Doors. First, their smooth, 
easy, coiling upward action gives you 
full use of all surrounding floor and 
wall space. Materials, rolling stock, 
freight, anything can be stored within an 
inch or two of the doors, inside or out, 
without impeding their operation. They 
open completely out of the way of traffic, 
coiling compactly out of wind’s reach. 

Second, Kinnear’s neat, strong curtain of 
interlocking steel slats assures long, de- 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 2020-40 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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pendable, low-maintenance service. Up- 
keep costs are negligible. 


Third, the all-metal construction of Kin- 
near Rolling Doors gives you extra pro- 
tection against fire, intruders, wind and 
storm damage, and other hazards. 


Years of actual use in hundreds of rail- 
way buildings prove the economical high 
efficiency of Kinnear Rolling Doors. 
Motor or manual control. Easily installed 
in old or new buildings. Any size. Write 
for details today! 


ROLLING DOORS 

















ed, “the day will surely come when 
not only railroads but trucks and 
buses, water carriers, air lines and 
even pipe lines will no longer be able 
to maintain themselves as part of our 
private enterprise system.” 

This “pressure” does not represent 
“the action of any group dedicated to 
the task of the destroying the private 
enterprise position of the transportation 
industry,” Dr. Frederick continued. He 
identified it as “largely” the product 
of the “evolution of competing forms 
of commercial transportation . . . and 
the national policies governing their 
development and expansion.” At the 
same time he laid the basis for his 
summons to leaders of the private-en- 
terprise system when he went on to 
say that “it is also the product of 
general indifference and unconcern on 
the part of the business men of this 
country—the users of transportation— 
as to what is happening.” 

“Conditions in transportation have 
undergone a revolution, but the habits 
of thought of most people about this 
industry have not changed m a similar 
manner,” Dr. Frederick added. He pro- 
ceeded to’ review the evolution of the 
country’s presently-declared national 
transportation policy, calling its statu- 
tory base a “perfect hodge-podge of 
enactments,” which resulted from “at- 
tempts to compromise the conflicts be- 
tween various competing and opposing 
carriers as they have been brought 
under federal regulation,” and which 
“leaves us now with too much regula- 
tion, too much conflict in regulation . . . 
and too little left to management.” 

Thus Dr. Frederick called for “an 
honest and objective approach” in the 
light of conditiens as they exist today. 
He listed some of those conditions as 
the “deplorable” financial position of 
the “majority” of carriers, the lack of 
sufficient tonnage to go around in 
peacetime, the need for such matching 
of regulation with economic trends as 
would afford all types of carriers an 
opportunity to earn a fair return, the 
passing of monopoly conditions in the 
transport field, and the “potent competi- 
tive influence” of contract and private 
carriers. 


Dr. Frederick did not make specific 
recommendations, but said that the ap- 
proach of all interested groups should 
be one of seeking, as far as possible, 
“a common meeting ground where all 
transportation agencies can unite in 
justice to the public interest and with 
fairness between them in their com- 
petitive relations to each other.” He 
added that “we must concern ourselves 
with retaining all that is good and 
where deficient improve our system of 
regulation.” Meanwhile, he called the 
national transportation inquiry being 
conducted by the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce an 
“important” step toward development 
of a “new transportation policy suited 
to conditions as they exist today and 
as they will exist in the foreseeable 
future.” Dr. Frederick was formerly 
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consultant to the committee, and in 
that capacity did considerable work on 


the inquiry. 


Norton Sees Future in Motor 
Cars for Suburban Service 


Although probably nothing can be 
found to eliminate entirely the losses 
sustained in rendering suburban pas- 
senger service — particularly that 
offered at low commutation rates — 
the burden may be “mitigated” by use 
of self-propelled Diesel cars which will 
not only cut costs but, by affording 
more frequent and attractive service, 
serve to increase off-peak traffic. 

This is the view of Henry K. Nor- 
ton, trustee of the New York Susque- 
hanna & Western, expressed at an in- 
formal luncheon of railway supply men 
in Chicago on March 4. The speaker 
gave point to his opinion by reviewing 
the experience of his own road in 
building up full-fare, all-day suburban 
traffic between Paterson, N. J., and 
mid-town New York by use of air- 
conditioned, streamlined self-propelled 
rail cars and bus shuttle service. (See 
Railway Age of June 30, 1945, page 
1132). This operation not only re- 
duced the road’s passenger deficit, but 
greatly enhanced its popularity in the 
territory served, with tangible bene- 
fits in public support and freight traffic. 

Mr. Norton then described a number 
of improvements in suburban motor 
equipment now under way or under 
discussion which should serve to cut 
operating costs. In illustration, he dis- 
played a cut-away model of a 500-hp. 
Diesel-electric rail car, with double- 
level construction, seating 152. pas- 
sengers. This car was designed out of 
a series of conferences of representa- 
tives of interested railroads under the 
chairmanship of Carleton W. Meyer, 
assistant to the president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

Mr. Norton then referred to several 
developments in passenger coach de- 
sign to afford increased capacity. He 
mentioned new cars on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific with 100 seats, cars 
under order by the New York Central 
with 125 seats, Long Island cars with 
138 seats and new 148-passenger “gal- 
lery cars” which the Budd Company 
is building for the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. Mr. Norton said he would 
favor a three-opposite-two seat ar- 
rangement on the lower deck to raise 
the seating capacity to 172 persons. 


Answer Customers’ Questions, is 
C. & N. W. Advice to Employees 


How important it is that employees 
answer, or attempt to answer, the nu- 
merous questions of travelers and ship- 
pers is stressed by the Chicago & 
North Western in a new employee 
pamphlet entitled “Information Please!” 
T he booklet is part of a program to 
oring management public relations 


problems to the attention of employees 
throughout the 10,000-mi. system. 
R. L. Williams, president of the 
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Luichkly Erected at Low Cost! 


You Get All These Features Already 
BUILT INTO Your BUTLER 
Steel-Aluminum Building 


g& Bolted Construction 


One-Piece Roof 
Ridge Sheets 


Low Cost Per 
Square Foot 


First Quality Sheeting, 
Aluminum and Steel, 
Special Butler Corrugations 





Permanent, Weather- 
Tight Construction 


MANY TERMINAL & YARD USES 


Freighthouses e Engine Houses 
e Machine Shops e Warehouses e 
Machine and Parts Shelters e 
Repair Houses e Track Car and 
Tool Houses e Scale Houses e 
Other Specialized Railroad Uses. 








In size, they range from 20 ft. 
to 60 ft. width, almost any 
length. Two styles are avail- 
able—rigid frame, truss-clear 
design which Butler was first to 
mass-produce, and bowstring 
truss construction in 60 ft. wide 
buildings (shown above). 


All are completely adaptable to 
many railroad uses. Quickly 
erected into permanent, long- 
life buildings. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Illustrates and describes Butler 
Steel-Aluminum Buildings for 
railroad uses. See how easily 
you can adapt them. See how 
much you save in time and 
costs. Mail coupon today. 


BUTLER 
STEEL-ALUMINUM 
BUILDINGS 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories: Kansas City, Mo. 





Galesburg, Ill. 


For Prompt Reply, Address: 7334 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
934 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dept. X, Shipyard #2, P.O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 


Richmond, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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North Western, makes the following 
statement in the pamphlet: 

“T know that the right answer is not 
always available, but the public thinks 
it is. You’re their hero (as well as the 
life and soul of the railroad) if you get 
either the information the passenger 
wants or, with a courteous smile, in- 
form him that you’re trying to obtain 
the answer.” The good will won by a 
good performance record can be nulli- 
fied, warns Mr. Williams, if the rail- 
road’s personnel fails to furnish cus- 
tomers with “those often insignificant 
but all-important bits of information 
requested.” 


T. P. & W. Fined $3,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been advised that the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western was fined a total of 
$3,000 in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of II- 
linois on February 24. The fine was 
imposed after the T.P.& W. entered a 
plead of nolo contendere to 3 counts 
of an information consisting of 10 counts 
charging violation of the Elkins Act 
arising out of the failure of the road 
to observe the provisions of its pub- 
lished tariffs. The remaining 7 counts 
were nolle prossed. 

The specific offense, according to the 
notice issued by the commission, was 
the failure of the T.P.& W. to assess 
and collect switching charges on cars 
switched by it for the International 
Harvester Company at Canton, III. 


Road Builders Find New 
Way to Subsidize Air Lines 


Near future agitation for further sub- 
sidization of air transport by construc- 
tion of limited access express highways 
between airports and city business cen- 
ters is foreshadowed by a recent 
ground-travel survey conducted by the 
airports division of the American Road 
Builders Association. 

The survey, as reported in the Feb- 
ruary 15 issue of the magazine Ameri- 
can Aviation, showed that only 10 of 
60 major airports are less than 20 min- 
utes driving time from business centers 
of cities they serve, while 19 are 30 
minutes or more away. In distance, only 
13 of the C0 airports are less than five 
miles from business centers, and 26 are 
more than eight miles. Principal exist- 
ing highways to 26 of the 60 airports 
have 10 or more traffic lights; those to 
1] have 20 or more lights. 

Combined ground travel time between 
cities and airports at Detroit, Mich., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, the survey revealed, is 
nearly twice as long as the flying time 
between the two cities; while ground 
coverage of the 27 miles between air- 
ports and business centers at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Los Angeles takes about 
three-fifths as much time as the flight 
between the two ports. 

The remedies suggested involve con- 
struction of new airports located closer 
to business centers; or construction of 
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EAR YOU 


there’s a GRAYBAR man 


who can save you time in obtaining railroad lamps and lighting equipment, 
pole-line supplies, communication equipment, electrical repair-shop supplies 
... everything electrical ! 


At strategic points throughout the nation, many first-quality electrical 
items are conveniently available via Graybar. In the following list of Gray- 
bar warehouse locations, you'll find the name, address, and phone number 
of a Graybar Representative near you —a specialist who can help you ob- 
tain the electrical items you want with minimum delay. He’ll glady answer 
any questions about technical aspects, deliveries, prices, or Graybar service. 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. . . . in over 100 principal cities. Executive 





offices: Graybar Building New York 17, N. Y. 4868 
ALABAMA ILLINOIS 
* 3 — 1529-31 First Ave., N. Chicago 7 — 850 W. Jackson Blvd. 
—.. 4- _ © iy “ ylor Canal 6-1400 « E. J. O’Donnell 

. W. Hill (Mabie, Ala.) J. J. O’Connor 

F. D. Wilson 
Peoria 2 — 212 E. ag a9 

ARIZONA Pease 4-8211 « W. Smilde 


*Phoenix 2 — 434 West Madison Street 
Phoenix 3-6131 ¢ E. E. Leavy 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock — 417 Byrd St. 


INDIANA 


Evansville 14 — 1709-1713 E. Columbia St. 
Evansville 3-5484 e N. S. Muse 
Hammond — 5830 ‘Calumet Ave. 
Little Rock 5-1246 * J. C. English Sheffield 5830 « J. J. Lieske, Jr. 
*Indianapolis 7 — 400 W. Ohio St. 
CALIFORNIA Riley 7525 © L. E. Williamson 


Fresno 2 — 101 Van Ness Ave. IOWA 


Fresno 2-4175 ¢ B. R. Cole 
Long Beach — 17th St. & Daisy Sts. Davenport — 206-210 East 5th St. 
Davenport 3-2769 ¢ E. L. Johnson 


Long Beach 70-2911 © C. F. Parks 
*Los Angeles 12 — 201 Santa Fe Avenue Des Moines 9 — 24 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines 3-8614 ¢ L. C. Esthus 


Trinity 3321 ¢ R. R. Lockhart 
4 K. rig od 
Oakland 4 — 222-24 Ninth Street KANSAS 
t 1-5451 ¢ M. L. Wilki 
umes — 1900 14th Aes sie Wichita 1 — 424 No. Rock Island Ave. 
Sacramento os . «" R. Fryklund Wichita 7-1366 « E. F. Linnerson 
*San Diego 1 — tate Street 
Franklin 1361 ¢ W. . Svan, e. " KENTUCKY 
*San Francisco 1 — Ninth & Howard Streets hice ~ : tle St. 
Market 1-5131 © J. M. Perlewitz eee grag ag ag th 
LOUISIANA 
*New Orleans 10 — 601 South Peters St. 
Canal 1667 ¢ A. J. McCall 
Shreveport — 90 Fannin St. 


COLORADO 


*Denver 2 — 18th and Blake Sts. 
Tabor 7116 @ H. E. Woodring 


CONNECTICUT Shreveport 4-6645 ¢ A, W. Wheeler 
West Hartford 6 — 453 New Park Ave. 
Hartford 32-4401 ¢ D. E. Sullivan MAINE 


*New Haven 7 — 25 Union Street 
New Haven 8-4163 « P. F. Lee 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 3 — 1005-1007 W. Fourth St. 
Wilmington 4-6245 ¢ L. E. Mcintyre 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


*Washington 2 — 60 Florida Ave., N. E. 
Adams 4800 e A. C. Eastburn 


FLORIDA 


*Portland 3 — Center & Commercial Sts. 
Portland 3-1761 ¢ T. A. Huston 


MARYLAND 


*Baltimore 2 — 100 South Street 
Saratoga 5050 « J. D. Rhoads 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*Boston 16 — 287 Columbus Avenue 
Kenmore 6-4567 ¢ G. J. Pink 
Springfield 4 — 32 Patton St. 
Springfield 7-4373 eH. O. Edoff 





*Jacksonville 1 — 12th & Main Sts. 
Jacksonville 5-7180 ¢ 1. A. Williams 
Miami 30 — 835 Northwest First Ave. 
Miami 2-3168 ¢ J. E. Powell 
Orlando — 533-35 W. Central Ave. 
Orlando 6133 ¢ H. E. Smitter 
Tampa 1 — 416 Ellamae Street 
Tampa M2601 ¢ R. S. Robinson 


GEORGIA 
*Atlanta 1 — 167 Walton St., N.W. 
Cypress 1751 ¢ W. A. Northington 
G. Sw 
*Savannah — 570 Indian St. 
Savannah 2-1121 ¢ R. L. Wear 


IDAHO 


Boise — 14th & Idaho Sts. 
Boise 6315 ¢ L. Maynard Smith 





Worcester 8 — 165 Commercial Street 
Worcester 6-4311 ¢ H. G. Rappel 


MICHIGAN 
*Detroit 1 — 55 West Can"eld Ave. 
Temple 1-5500 « : R. Carlson 
aw Watson 
Gundy 
*Flint — 118-122 E. Third St. 
Flint 2-4101 ¢ E. C. Bryden 


*Grand Rapids 2 — 432 Monroe Ave., N. W. 


Grand Rapids 8-1231 ¢ H. G. Cook 
*Lansing 2 — 125 E. Shiawassee St. 
Lansing 4-5434 e J. D. Akers 


MINNESOTA 

*Duluth 2 — 320 West Ist Street 
Melrose 6646 ¢ P. D. Barber 

*Minneapolis 15 — 824 South Fourth St. 
Geneva 1621 « E, J. Aubrecht 
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«St. Paul — 464 Robert St. 
er 7491 e L. E. Luckman 


MISSISSIPPI 


*Jackson — 154 E. Porter St. 
Jackson 3-6316 @ A. N. Saxon 


MISSOURI 


*Kansas City 8 — 1644 Baltimore Ave. 
Baltimore 1644 ¢ John Bevers 
J. H. Cameron 
R. B. Uhrig 
£. H. Williamson 
*$t. Louis 3 — 2642 Washington Ave. 
Newstead 4700 « J. R. Hayes 
R. M. Peck 


MONTANA 


Butte — 604 E. Aluminum St. 
Butte 3234 @ E. J. Hoff 


NEBRASKA 


eOmaha 2 — 1120 Capitol Ave. 
Atlantic 5740 ¢ D. L. Harper 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester — 103 Hampshire Lane 
Manchester 1345 ¢ P. A. Dorn 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark 5 — 2 liberty Street 
Market 2-5100 ¢ J. P. McCarthy 


NEW YORK 


*Albany 4 — 40 Van Woert St. 
Albany 5-1564 ¢ J. T. Porter 

Binghamton — 603 Press Bldg. 
Binghamton 2-5926 ¢ M. E. Ranson 

Buffalo 3 — 77-79 Swan Street 
Washington 3700 ¢ K. L. Thielscher 

*New York 14 — 180 Varick Street 
WA 4-3000 ¢ W. J. McNulty 

Rochester 4 — 186 North Water Street 
Baker 7700 e J. A. Royce 

Syracuse 1 — 327 North West Street 
Syracuse 2-1281 ¢ H. M. Nazor 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville — 221 Patton Avenue 
Asheville 6002 ¢ H. H. Hix 


*Charlotte 1 — 120 W. Morehead St. 


Charlotte 7177 ¢ Y. P. King 
Durham — 303 South Duke Street 
Durham F-113 ¢ L. A. Womeldorf 


Winston-Salem 1 — 955-59 Brookstown Ave. 


Winston-Salem 5173 ¢ J. W. Van Dorsten 


OHIO 


Akron 9 — 185 Carroll St. 
Franklin 2121 e N. W. Zilch 


*Cincinnati 10 — 115-129 W. McMicken Ave. 


Main 0600 « J. V. Neal 
Joseph Ellis 


*Cleveland 14 — 1010 Rockwell Ave. 


Cherry 1360 e A. R. Hicks 

Columbus 15 — Third & Chestnut Sts. 
Main 5408 e C. E, Furber 

Dayton 2 — 332 West Monument Ave. 
Michigan 5665 eA. J. Fischer 

Toledo 2 — 1700 Canton Street 
Main 9166 e A. R. Weaver 

Youngstown 1 — 602 West Rayen Ave. 
Youngstown 4-0124 e W. C. Robinson 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 2 — 12 E. California St. 
Oklahoma City 3-9351 e W. A. Arthur 
Tulsa 4 — 2406 E. 12th St. 
Tulsa 6-1151 © F, L. Cummings 


Eugene — 2180 6th Ave. West 





Eugene 6260 « H. O. Colburn 
*Portland 9 — Park & Flanders Sts. 
Broadway 6641 ¢ Marvin Peck 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown — 1941 Hamilton Street 
Allentown 3-3181 
Bethlehem 1-0657 ¢ W. L. Hall 

Harrisburg — 1039 S. Thirteenth St. 

Harrisburg 5-7303 ¢ H. H. Binder 

Philadelphia 7 — 910 Cherry Street 

Walnut 2-5405 e W. W. Frazee, Sr. 
*Pittsburgh 22 — 37 Water Street 
Court 4000 ¢ J. G. McNeely 
R. F. Grossett 
Reading — 22 South Third Street 
Reading 6231 ¢ T. J. Hopkins 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 3 — 194-196 Richmond St. 
Dexter 8100 ¢ T. A. Purcell 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia — 710 Lady St. 
Columbia 2-2125 ¢ J. H. Littleton, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen — 224 First Ave.. S. E. 
Aberdeen 2974 ¢ D. G. Hubbard 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 1 — 1222 Carter Street 
Chattanooga 6-5624 e J. R. Feeney 
Knoxville 30 — Henley St. & Union Ave. 
Knoxville 3-6171 ¢ C. C. McGraw 

*Memphis 3 — 484 South Front Street 
Memphis 37-3421 e C. E. Kirkpatrick 

*Nashville 2 — 313-315 8th Ave. So. 
Nashville 6-7161 e¢ Herschel Hall 


TEXAS 


*Amarillo — 701 East Third Ave. 
Amarillo 2-6778 ¢ L. P. Bell 
Beaumont — 1070 Fannin St. 
Beaumont 2-8484 « L. A. Haley 
Corpus Christi — 1311 Aanes Street 
Corpus Christi 6374 e R. E. Broyles 
*Dallas 2 — 400 South Austin St. 
‘Central 6454 e A. Frank Hamm 
*Fort Worth 7 — 1107 Foch St. 
Forth Worth 3-4525 e Vernon Young 
*Houston 1 — 2001 Commerce Street 
Atwood 8-4571 e C. A. Steinmann 
San Antonio 8 — 1401 N. Hackberry St. 
Fannin 6274 e J. Emmett House 


UTAH 


*Salt Lake City 13 — 245 So. First West St. 


Salt Lake City 3-3894 « R. H. Lee 


VIRGINIA 


*Norfolk 1 — 333 West 21st St. 
Norfolk 2-2727 « L. E. Burford 
W. R. Nottingham 
*Richmond 19 — 10 S. 6th St. 
Richmond 7-3491 ¢ F. W. Dickerson 
M. 


Roanoke 3-3615 « W. E. James 


WASHINGTON 


*Seattle 4 — King & Occidental Sts. 
Main 4635 e E, E. Mc. Eachron 
*Spokane 8 — 152 South Post St. 
Riverside 3151 © W. A. Sparks 
*Tacoma 1 — 2112 A Street 
Main 0166 ¢ R. J. Franzen 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 2 — 180 No. Jefferson St. 
Marquette 8 1946 e R, J. Harkins 


*At these warehouses, there are Graybar Representatives who have 
special experience in handling railroad electrical requirements. 























through express streets or highways be- 
tween cities and airports. As an ex- 
ample of what the latter solution is like- 
ly to cost, the American Aviation article 
states that the Director of Public 
Works for California has allocated $3,- 
890,000 to assist in constructing a quar- 
ter-mile section of a “freeway” as part 
of a future city-airport connection. So 
far as available information indicates, 
the air lines which. will benefit from 
this expensive construction have not of- 
fered to contribute to its cost. 


Sillcox to Lecture at Syracuse 


The first Salzberg memorial lecture 
in transportation engineering at Syra- 
cuse University Syracuse, N. Y., will 
be presented on April 27 by Lewis 
K. Sillcox, vice-president of the New 
York Air Brake Company, of Water- 
town, N. Y., Dean Thomas H. Car- 
roll of the university’s College of Busi- 
ness Administration has announced. 

The lecture fund was established in 
1947 by Murray M. Salzberg, of New 
York, to encourage an integrated ap- 
proach to training in the field of trans- 
portation engineering. The lecture will 
be open to the public. 


RR Fair to Have “Moffat Tunnel” 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
will construct a reproduction of the 
famous Moffat Tunnel at this year’s 
Railroad Fair, which is to reopen at 
Chicago on June 25 and continue for 
100 days. The Rio Grande exhibit is 
one of a long list of new entertainment 
and educational features yet to be an- 
nounced, stated Major Lenox R. Lohr, 
president of the exposition. He said the 
Rio Grande will haul to the site of its 
exhibit tons of the same red _ rock 
blasted from the mountains through 
which the original tunnel was_ built. 
The entrance to the reproduction will 
lead to twin theaters, one for showing 
motion pictures illustrating the Rio 
Grande’s role in the growth of the west 
and the other for display of exhibits de- 
picting development of territory served 
by the railroad. 


C.N.R. to Take Over Newfoundland 


Under the terms of the pact by which 
the island of Newfoundland will be- 
come the tenth province of Canada not 
later than March 31, the Newfoundland 
Railway and publicly owned communi- 
cation services will be taken over by 
the Dominion government and operated 
by the Canadian National. For rate 
regulation purposes, the island will be 
included in the Maritime region of Ca- 
nada, which now includes the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. Through traf- 
fic moving by boat between North Syd- 
ney, N. S., and and Port Aux Basques, 
Nfld., will be treated as all-rail traf- 
fic. 

The Newfoundland Railway, com- 
pleted in 1897 as the Reid Newfound- 
land, was taken over by the island 
government some years ago, and has 
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P OWER . . . When you need it most 


The economical Jumbo Rotary Seal AIR-PUSH Motors have 
that extra power needed to wipe the new, larger wind- 
shields used on late model locomotives. Sprague Devices has 
recently developed a new stain- 


less steel windshield wiper arm AlR-F- use 
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specifically for the railroad indus- 
try. Write today for more detailed 


information. — are guaranteed for 
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the BIG ONES buy 
LINK PAPERS 
for Teletype equipment 


Link Communication Papers are preferred by the “big 
ones" in commerce, industry and municipalities. 


Link Communication Papers are provided in types for 
every application. High quality! Dependable delivery! 
Economical in cost! 
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been administered by the Commission- 
er for Public Utilities from offices at 
St. John’s, the island capital. It oper- 
ates approximately 705 mi. of 3 ft. 6 in. 
gage line, consisting of a 547-11. main 
line from Port Aux Basques to St. 
John’s, and the following branches: 


Shoal Harbor to Bonavista ........ 88 mi, 
Brigus Jct. to Carbonear .......... 39 mi. 
Placentia Jct. to Placentia and 
ee ey See 22 mi, 
Notre Dame Jct. to Lewisporte .... 9 mi, 


According to the latest available in- 
formation, track consists of 70-lb. Bri- 
tish and 70-lb. and 50-lb. American 
standard sections, laid on untreated ties 
of local soft wood and gravel ballast. 
Maximum curvature is 12 deg. and 
maximum grade 2.5 per cent. There are 
181 bridges, with 239 spans, but no tun- 
nels. 

Equipment consists of 45 locomotives, 
60 passenger-train cars, 1,043 freight- 
train cars and 312 miscellaneous cars. 
Most of the equipment has been built 
in Canada or the United States, and, 
except for the smaller size and carry- 
ing capacity required by the narrower 
gage, follows Canadian and U. S. de- 
sign. Through trains, with sleeping and 
dining cars, are operated between Port 
Aux Basques and St. John’s, which is 
also the site of the company’s largest 
car and locomotive repair shops. Prin- 
cipal commodities carried in freight 
service are ore, paper, pulpwood, timber 
and fish. 

The Newfoundland also operates 
some trucks in express service, and a 
number of passenger-freight steamships 
between Port Aux Basques and North 
Sydney, to outlying Newfoundland 
ports and fishing villages, and to La- 
brador. 


Plowman Gives Reasons for British 
Transport Nationalization 


The nationalization of transportation, 
which he described as “an insidious 
thing,” resulted in Great Britain from 
seven fundamental causes in addition to 
“the political and social philosophy of 
the Labor party,” E. Grover Plowman, 
vice-president, traffic, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, told the 
Traffic Club of Wilmington, Del., on 
March 8. These reasons he listed as 
follows : 

“J. The failure of railways to work 
out integration of their services and 
operations, with the result that a large 
portion of the work of the railway 
organizations had become inter-com- 
pany detail work rather than con- 
structive transportation work. 

“2. Failure of previous governments, 
railways and motor carriers adequately 
to coordinate their services and facilities 
to provide satisfactory joint services. 

“3. The ever-increasing complexities 
of railway rates. 

“4. Failure of railways to develop 
personnel and employment practices and 
systems of promotion which railway em- 
ployees considered fair and equitable. 

“5. Failure of railways to provide 
office facilities and working conditions 
satisfactory to employees. 

“6. The apprehension that the rail- 
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ways would be financially unable to re- 
habilitate their properties and improve 
their facilities to the extent necessary 
to meet postwar conditions. 

“7 The apparent concern of security 
owners chiefly in the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid them for their 
securities.” 

Usually, Mr. Plowman said, nation- 
alization “comes so gradually .. . that 
almost before the people are aware of 
what has happened, the railroads are 
nationalized. Then it seems to be neces- 
sary or desirable to nationalize other 
forms of transportation and then. . 
other utilities and basic industries.” 

Discussing the results of transport 
socialization in Great Britain, Mr. 
Plowman said it has meant to the 
British shipper “state monopoly of 
virtually all internal transportation . . 
Road transport prohibited to private 
operators [except for certain specifically 
exempted movements] includes any 
operation in one vehicle of 25 miles or 
more, or 40 miles or over in a succession 
of vehicles. .. . The right of the shipper 
to select the kind of transportation best 
suited to his needs has been drastically 
curtailed, if not wiped out altogether. 
. . . The purpose of acquisition of 
British highway and canal transport, 
as well as and in addition to the rail- 
roads, clearly has been to enable the 
national government to prevent com- 
petition between these types of service 
and between carriers of the same types.” 

Mr. Plowman’s further analysis 
showed clearly that creation of a na- 
tional monopoly and elimination of 
competition have been accompanied by 
major rate increases and by deficit 
operation. “An increase in all railway 
rates and passenger charges of 24 per 
cent and 16% per cent, respectively, 
became effective October 1, 1947. This 
brought the level of charges to ap- 
proximately 55 per cent over the level 
prior to World War II. . . . Nation- 
alization of railways has resulted in 
1948 in a deficit estimated unofficially 
at over $100 million, despite the higher 
rates. Nationalization has not been finan- 
cially successful in other fields. The 
British National Coal Board reported 
a deficit of $93 million in operation of 
the nationalized coal mines, and the 
nationalized air lines operated at a 
deficit of $19 million.” 


Train Robbers Arrested 


The two men—not four, as early re- 
ports indicated—who robbed pasengers 
and crew on the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
“Ambassador” near Martinsburg, W. 
Va. on March 9, as reported in the 
Railway Age of March 12, were ar- 
rested in a Washington, D. C., pawn- 
shop on the day following the hold-up. 


C. & O. Offers Historical Trip 
As First Prize in Essay Contest 


The lucky father of the high school 
student who can best describe how 
tathers can help make their children 
better citizens will enjoy a week’s 
vacation trip this summer, with his 
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Nothing equals Rust-Oleum 
—the proved rust preventive 
—for the lasting protection 
of metal—especially in closed 
or inaccessible areas where 
condensation due to tempera- 
ture changes breeds rust. 


RUST-OLEUM 


@ Rust-Oleum cuts prepara- 


tion time. No sandblasting 
or chemical cleaners are 
necessary. 


@ Rust-Oleum outlasts ordi- 


nary materials two to ten 
times depending on condi- 
tions. 


@ Easy to use — Rust-Oleum 


assures lasting protection 
that resists rust-producing 
conditions. 


e Apply by brush, dip or 


spray .. . in less time. 
Also available in small con- 
tainer sizes for economical 
distribution and field use. 

































































Stops Rust! 


Day and night—twenty-four hours a day—rust 
attacks railroad properties. Stop its deadly ravages 
by providing Rust-Oleum protection. Rust-Oleum 
coats metal with.a tough, pliable moistureproof 
film that lasts years longer. It’s the proved answer 
to many rust problems. 


Rust-Oleum can be applied effectively and eco- 
nomically on all metal surfaces now in service— 
even where rust has already started. Merely wire- 
brush to remove scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum 
merges the remaining rust into a rust-resisting, 
durable coating that defies time and the elements. 


Save time and labor. Avoid frequent and costly 
replacements. Protect your properties with Rust- 
Oleum. Specify Rust-Oleum on new equipment, 
for re-building jobs . . . and for maintenance. 


Get the facts now! Write for catalog containing 
complete information and recommended applica- 
tions. Tell us your specific rust problems and we 
will gladly send you definite suggestions for 
Rust-Oleum applications. 


RUST-OLEUM Corporation 












2415 Oakton Street Evanston, Illinois 
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The INTERNATIONAL brand 
permanently identifies quality 
A.R.E.A. Specification Ties — 
scientifically-treated — lowest in 
ultimate cost. Their long service 
life is safeguarded by an organi- 
zation with more than 70 years’ 
experience in the preservative 
treatment of timber. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CREOSOTING 


AND 


CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 


Producers of Treated Ties, 
Poles, Piles, etc 


GALVESTON-BEAUMONT 
TEXARKANA 
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HIGH GRADE TREATED | 





son or daughter, to historical sites on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, which, in con- 
junction with the National Father’s 
Day committee, is conducting a na- 
tional high school essay contest on the 
subject, “How Can Fathers Help Make 
Us Better Citizens.” The essay must 
not exceed 250 words, and entries will 
be judged for clearness of thought and 
neatness. 

The 7-day, all expense trip for the 
winner and his or her father, the first 
prize in the contests, will include visits 
to Monticello, Va., Yorktown, Wil- 
liamsburg, Charleston, W. Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 

The first-prize winner also will re- 
ceive a $100 savings bond. Second and 
third prizes of $50 and $25 bonds will 
also be awarded. To enter the contest, 
a high school student should see his 
or her English instructor, who should 
contact the contest editor, National 
Father’s Day committee, 50 East 42nd 
st. New York 17. Essays must be 
turned into teachers by March 31 and 
to the contest editor postmarked not 
later than April 15. 


Lower Rates Filed on Export Grain 


A reduction of one-half cent per 100 
Ib., or 3/10 cents per bu., on export 
grain moving through the ports of New 
York, Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me.. 
has been proposed in tariffs recently 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, to become effective Apri! 
11. The proposed rates would be equa! 
to those now in effect on grain moving 
through Philadelphia, Pa., and Balti- 
more, Md. The proposed tariffs would 
also establish free storage time of 2() 
days at the three northern ports, to cor 
respond with present Philadelphia-Balti- 
more practice, as compared with 10 days 
free storage now allowed at New York 


Six Railroad Presidents to Talk 
At Chicago Luncheon on March 23 


A public affairs luncheon dedicated 
to railroads and emphasizing particularly 
their importance to Chicago is to be 
given at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
on March 23 by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry. Fea- 
turing the program will be five-minute 
talks by the following railroad presi- 
dents: Fred G. Gurley, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; C. H. Buford, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; R. L. Williams, Chicago & 
North Western; Wayne A. Johnson, 
Illinois Central; Ralph Budd, Burling- 
ton Lines, and J. D. Farrington, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. A forum 
on loss and damage prevention will 
follow the luncheon. Proper shipping 
and packing practices will be demon- 
strated, and speakers will stress the 
economic waste in freight loss and 
damage and tell of the prevention ef- 
forts of both carriers and shippers. 


Why postpone needed construction ? 





FEATURES 


© Rigid-Frame Construction, with- 
out space-consuming trusses 


© Clear spans of 40 to 100 feet 
© Eave heights of 12 to 20 feet 


© Lengths as desired in 20-foot 
increments 


© Wide choice of accessories, 
optional features, and collat- 
eral materials. 








LURIA now offers a complete line of perma- 
nent, heavy steel-frame structures that 
cost little or no more than light-weight 
temporary buildings, What’s more, they 
can easily be adapted to meet your precise 
requirements, for anything from a ware- 
house to a complete plant. And they are 
available now, ready for prompt delivery. 
Write today for our new 20-page catalog 
on the complete Luria line. 


Standard Buildings ty LUREA 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Dept. G14 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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